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1 knew him well and am proud to have been his 
friend. He has become the symbolic figure of his 
age, which he summed up completely. He made 
dying Victorianism laugh at itself and what serious 
reformers had laboured for years to accomplish he 
did in a moment with the flash of an epigram; 
gaily, with humour and wit for his weapons. 


RICHARD LE GALUENE.* 


* From “The Romantic 90's", 


Published by Putnam & Co., Ltd., 1925, re-issued 1952. 


PREFACE 


THE following collection of sayings by Oscar Wilde has 
been taken from his published works, lectures, letters, 
and fragmentary records of his conversation left by his 
many biographers. 


The title is one of convenience. It was suggested by 
an incident which occurred whilst Oscar Wilde was in 
prison. Lord Haldane who felt, very strongly, that 
Wilde's sentence was a savage one, visited him in his 
Cell. He suggested that Wilde should use his leisure time 
in writing a considerable work. - Wilde jocularly said that 
he was preparing a book of table epigrams. 


Wilde's writings are generally considered to be mainly 
autobiographical, and I trust that the brief notes to the 
various categories will be of assistance to the reader in 
forming a separate opinion of Oscar Wilde. 


I wish to place on record my sincere gratitude to Mr. 
Vyvyan Holland and Mr. H. Montgomery Hyde for their 
kindly interest and gracious co-operation in the compila- 
tion of this volume, and for the right to reproduce copy- 
right material. 


Mr. Vyvyan Holland, Oscar Wilde's son, has contributed 
a valuable and interesting introduction and by his kindness 
in reading the proofs has ensured the authenticity of the 
material. 


Mr. H. Montgomery Hyde is a foremost authority on 
Oscar Wilde, and a point of interest is that when he was 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, he occupied the rooms over- 
looking the Cherwell, that many years before had been 
Oscar Wilde’s. Mr. H. Montgomery Hyde’s book, “The 
Trials of Oscar Wilde”, is a classic of its kind and his Te- 
Construction of the Trials necessitated lengthy and careful 
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research. I am especially indebted to him for his valuable - 
advice and assistance that have made possible the com: — 
pilation of the Trials section of this volume. 


My grateful acknowledgments are also due to the many 
others who by their kind co-operation i i 
preparation of this book, p have assisted in the 
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INTRODUCTION 


To the present generation Oscar Wilde's literary r 
tion rests mainly on The Importance of Being E 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, The Picture of Dorian G 
and De Profundis. The large number of essays, critici: 
lectures and reviews which he wrote during his com 
tively brief literary life are little known to the general 
reading public. 

The chief essays are contained in Intentions, and The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism. These show such deep 
thought and insight into human nature that it is difficult 
to believe that they were written by the same hand that 
wrote The Importance of Being Earnest and Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan, with their delightfully superficial cynicism and 
wit. I sometimes think that this very cynicism was as- 
sumed in order to conceal the more serious side of his 
mind, 


Oscar Wilde’s criticisms, lectures and reviews are even 
less widely read than his essays. Indeed, much of this 
part of his work might have been irretrievably lost if it 
had not been rescued and reprinted in the first collected 
edition of his works published in 1908. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that some of the writings of even the most emin- 
ent authors may become lost for years, and sometimes 
for ever, because they have appeared in weekly or monthly 
periodicals which, after a few years, survive only in one 
or two Reference Libraries, where they soon sink inte 
oblivion. 


So many of my father's contemporaries have recorded 
their recollections of his conversations in their remini- 
scences that it has become a formidable task in itself to 
collect all the sayings with which he has been credited 
And it is an even more formidable task to decide which 
of the sayings really did originate with him. It is the fate 


of all celebrities who acquire a reputation for wit to have 
remarks attributed to them which they would indignantly 
repudiate if they were alive to do so. 


Tn the case of Oscar Wilde, this fate has been carried a 
Step further, as whole books have been attributed to him 
which were written long after his death. Glaring examples 
of this are a “masque” entitled For Love of the King, for 
which Wilde wrote a synopsis only, but which was publish- 
ed later as a complete play, and a book of reports of rather 
naive conversations with a medium at a series of spiritualis- — ' 
tic séances at which he is supposed to have appeared. And 1 
there are other books to which unscrupulous people have 


appended his name, in an effort, presumably, to increase 
their sales. 


The English laws of slander and libel allow people to 
Say anything they like about the dead, however scandal- 
ously untrue it may be and however much it may distress 
Surviving relatives. And, paradoxically, under our copy- 
right laws, a literary executor cannot stop the publication 
of a spurious book unless he is dishonest enough to adm! 
that it is genuine and claim the copyright himself! K 

Mr. Alvin Redman has done a service to literature 1 — 
Collecting Oscar Wilde's more important epigrammati¢ 
writings and utterances into one volume, It is noteworthy 
that he has ignored all the spurious works attributed tO 
Wilde. He has acquitted himself very well of his difficult 
task, which can only have been achieved by the most — 
patient and painstaking research, He has chosen for hi$ — 
conversational quotations only those that are well authen- — - 
licated as coming from unimpeachable sources, and the : 


quotations. from. the published works have been selected 
with discrimination and discretion, 
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Fiery years after the death of Oscar Wilde the conversa- 
tion which expressed his genius has become a legend. Con- 
versation is an ephemeral art, and as the autumn breezes 
blow the brown leaves to eternity, the spring green fresh- 
ness becomes only a memory. So it is with Oscar Wilde. 
Ín the conversational quality of his writings, and in the 
many biographies he has. inspired, fragmentary record | 

his talk remains; but the musical intonation of his voice 
and all the magic of his personality have gone for ever. 

The personality of Wilde is a significant feature in an 
attempted analysis of his power of speech. Laurence 
Housman, who knew Wilde, is one who maintains that as 
a personality Wilde was more remarkable than as a writer, 
and in his introduction to Echo de Paris Housman says: 
“the impression left on me... is that Oscar Wilde was 
incomparably the most accomplished talker I had ever 
met, The smooth, flowing utterance, sedate and self-pos- 
sessed, oracular in tone, whimsical in substance, carried 
on without halt, or hesitation, or change of word, with the 
queer zest of a man perfect at the game, and conscious. 
that, for the moment at least, he was back at his old form 
again; this, combined with the pleasure, infectious to his 
listeners, of finding himself once more in a group of friends 
whose view of his downfall was not the world’s view, made 
memorable to others besides myself a reunion more hap- 
pily prolonged than this selected portion of it would. 
indicate.” 

Two of Wilde’s biographers, who undoubtedly speak 
from nersonal knowledge. have paid tribute to the charm 
of Wilde’s personality. Robert Harborough Sherard, one 
of Wilde’s closest friends, had good reason to remember 
the enlivening effect of his influence. Sherard was of a 
melancholy turn of mind and at one time contemplated 
suicide. He discussed his affairs with Wilde and wag 
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rescued from his despondency by the sparkling philosophy 
of Wilde's conversation. Sherard records in his book 
Oscar Wilde: “The man who was afterwards branded as 
a corrupter of youth exerted in me, as a young man, an 
influence altogether beneficial. If he had taught me noth- 


Sherard gives us another description of Wilde's enchat- 
ment, this time, he assures us, “written by a man who was 
not a friend.” 


and rippled with laughter, bringing with it his audience, 
DER delighted and bubbling with uncontrollable merri- 
This was Wilde towards the end of his life and the tears 
Were for the pathos of his own tragedy as he recount 
the steps of his downfall. In fairness to Wilde he possess 


the same emotion in describing a similar tragedy in whi 


his downfall with fortitude, and certainly without display- 
ing malice or ill-feeling, 

. The other biographer, Frank Harris, who knew Wilde 
a lyn, wrote: "T miss no-one so mich ae T rus 
Oscar Wilde... I would rather have him back now than 
a most anyone I have ever met. I have known more 
heroic souls and some deeper souls; souls more keenly 
alive to ideals of duty and generosity; but I have know? 
; harming, no more quickening, no more delight- 
ul spirit .. The most charming man I have ever met Was 
assuredly Oscar Wilde, T do not believe that in all the 


He 
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realms of death there is a more fascinating or delightful | 
companion." 

All who met Wilde were charmed and he exerted his 
influence over an extremely wide range of individuals. A 
notable testimony to Wilde's good nature was paid by 
Dr. Winnington Ingram, late Bishop of London, who said: 
“I knew Wilde and in spite of his one great vice—which 
was surely pathological—I never met a man who united 
in himself so many lovable and Christian virtues." 

Even Wilde's enemies were unable to resist the spell of 
his presence, and probably the best example of his fascina- 
tion even over those who disliked him, is an incident 
which occurred when Wilde was lunching with Lord Alfred 
Douglas in the Café Royal. A few tables away sat the 
Marquess of Queensberry who was undoubtedly Wilde's 
most bitter enemy, and he stared across with undisguised 
loathing. Douglas went over to his father and asked him 
to join them. Queensberry refused with disgust, but even- 
tually he grudgingly consented to the introduction, He 
sat down determined to evince his intense dislike, but 
within a matter of minutes he was laughing boisterously 
and was completely under the spell of Wilde’s personality, 

They talked until well into the afternoon and Queens- 
berry was loath to leave, so. well was he enjoying the con- 
versation. He was charmed and delighted, and later wrote 
a letter to his son expressing his pleasure at the meeting 
ae that Wilde was a wonderful man and wonderful 
alker. 

Many other instances could be quoted of Wilde meeting 
people who were positively antagonistic towards him, and 
yet within a very short space of time they had forgotten 
their prejudices and were heartily enjoying his company 

Oscar Wilde possessed a keen understanding of human 
nature, with the result that in whatever stratum of societ 
he found himself, he was able to exert his charm with 
success. Workmen, fishermen, actors, politicians, lawyers 
scientists, women, children, they were all captivated by his 
conversation. Wilde's friends were many and varied, 
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although it is interesting to note that not many were fel- 
low-writers. : 

Wilde's personality burned like the flames of a beauti- 
ful dancing fire: gay; wayward, and warming. But beneath 
the gaiety there was a kindly, if complex, nature, an 
though the flames warmed they never burned those they 
touched. André Gide confirms the depth of Wilde's ap* 
parent surface charm and he once said: “Though I do not 
wish to flatter Wilde, T am aware that in spite of his many 
defects, I never for a moment doubted his greatness. «+ 
People did. not always realize how much truth, wisdom 
iic seriousness were concealed under the mask of ê 

T, 

An instance of Wilde's friendliness occurred when wilde 
and n Reading Gaol. Wilde was ill in the prison hospital, 
and an appeal for his early release was pending. The 
Home Office representatives visited Wilde to consider his 
vase. Wilde knew of the appeal and although ill was P 

uoyant Spirits at the possibility of an early release. d 
found him, sitting on his bed, surrounded by an enthralle 
and delighted audience of fellow-prisoners. find 

€ Home Office representatives had expected to a 
a very different person to the gay, sparkling convers 


tionalist they saw. In Consequence, the appeal failed: 


en Wilde heard the result of the appeal he suffer 
a relapse,'and had the officials seen him then they m8 
ave reported differently, 


: j IS. 
Wilde's was a nature that felt the sufferings of othe 


* genuineness of his sympathy is exemplified by iw 
acts of generosity to those in need. He lived in a y his 
of gestures, and an interesting insight into this side slow 
nature is given by Edgar Saltus, who included the fo 
ing in his book Oscar Wilde. vile 

_ Afterwards we drove back to Chelsea. It was id t 
night, bleak and bitter. On alighting, a man came Grom 


F) 
me. He wore a short jack ich he opened- n 
/ jacket which he opener: = pe 
neck to waist he was bare. I gave him a shilling- 


í 


i 
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came the rebuke. With entire simplicity Wilde took off 
his overcoat and put it about the man. 

"But the simplicity seemed to me too Hugoesque and 
I said: ‘Why don't you ask him in to dinner?’ . 

“Wilde gestured. ‘Dinner is not a feast, it is a cere- 
mony.’ ” 

It has been said that Wilde talked for effect—but to 
what effect! His whole manner was one of self-confidence 
and yet he was seldom condescending. He was essentially 
eccentric and an individualist, but behind the flamboyant 
facade there existed a genuine understanding of other 
points of view besides his own. Anna de Brémont, re- 
porting on Wilde's American trip, illustrated in the follow- 
ing how Wilde was happier sharing the views at a dinner- 
table than making the dogmatic statements of a lecturer. 
"He shone to far greater and better advantage amid these 
surroundings than he did on the lecture platform. There 
was a dignity and graciousness in his manner that blinded 
one to his eccentric appearance." 

Wilde had many faults but it is obvious that they were 
Dot apparent on meeting him. In his early days, in Lon- 
don particularly, he was extravagantly eccentric in dress 
and mannerisms, but all to good purpose, for he was his 
own publicity agent, and a very effective one indeed. He 
viewed the antagonism shown towards his eccentricities 
with benign complacency. Indeed, he once offered as 
advice the following remark, “If you wish for reputation 
and fame in the world and success during your lifetime, 
you are right to take every opportunity of advertising your- 
Self, you remember the Latin saying, Fame Springs from 
one’s own house." In support of this statement he made 
? Particular point of being seen on important social oc- 
rasions, and on “first nights” before the rise of the curtain, 

© would appear in various parts of the house; his out- 
landish figure seemed to pop up everywhere, the boxes, 


the stalls, the dress-circle, radiating an air of excitement. 
and good humour, 
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In appearance, at the zenith of his fame, he was area 
bulky figure, with a large, pale, clean-shaven acer ir 
dance of long, dark-brown ha d 
ed his features. His cheeks M 
al, his teeth had lost their whiteness 
f his face was still maintained by 2n 
mouth, firm jaw, and eloquent ey m 
e moment twinkling with merrime! 
and the next were Sombre and sad. cara 

He dressed meticulously in the fashion of the day, wl à 
ing a button-hole, chosen with care, and carrying a s 
ing-stick, also carefully selected, from his large collec! ads 

Spite the Correctness of his dress Wilde was an eyes 
usual figure, with-his dark, flowing hair, and Blois ie 
accentuating the pallor of his cheeks. At first sig tures 
was not attractive, but his smile predominated his te hin 
and the obviously genuine humour which lurked behi 
his utterances dis 

e. 


bl pelled suspicion, and made dislike im- 
possible, 


: ice, 
When he spoke the charm was complete, for his voi 
apart from hi 


oS! 
€ of Dorian Gray, has d A 
J » by example, of his conversation. short 
escribes Lord Wotton's talk in the following 
extract: 


. i i to 
“He played with the idea, grew wilful; tossed i 
the air and transformed it; let it escape ang ith para- 

it; made it iridescent with fancy, and winged it we into 

ox. © praise of folly, as he went on soare an 
philosophy, and Philosophy herself became y one ight 
Catching the mad music of Pleasure wearing, On danced 
fancy, her Wine-stained robe and wreath of ivy; 
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like a Bacchante over the hills of Life, and mocked the 
slow Silenus for being sober. Facts spread before her 
like frightened forest things. Her white feet trod the huge 
press at which the wise Omar sits, till the seething grape- 
juice rose round her bare limbs in waves of purple bub- 
bles, or crawled in red foam over the vat’s black, dripping, 
sloping sides. It was an extra-ordinary improvisation.” 

This was Wilde himself, buoyantly guiding the narrative 
through many bright bejewelled caverns until he reached 
the daylight of his story, and then smilingly turning back 
to find new adventures for his words. 

Spellbound like his audience he was an entranced spec- 
tator of his own dazzling eloquence, and indeed, Wilde 
said: “To become a spectator of one’s own life is to 
escape the suffering of life." He viewed his life objectively 
as a work of art, and used his conversation as a means 
of expressing the tremendous creative urge within himself. 
His talk revealed every facet of his glittering, bizarre per- 
sonality, his wit, his scholarship, his quick, penetrating 
intellect, his delight in the use of decorative, high-sounding 
words, his love of the ornate and picturesque, his vanity 
and naive love of flattery, and, lastly, his tolerant good 
nature. / 

Here was the dilettante, the amateur genius, who re- 
garded his life as being infinitely more important than 
his works, the life-lover who lived for the sound of his 
own voice. 

Oscar Wilde made every conversation an occasion. His 
talk was the “rage” of London society and his arrival 
caused a hush of expectancy. He never disappointed. He 
Seemed to sense immediately the mood and intelligence 
of his audience, and moulded his talk to suit the com- 
pany. 

Sometimes he was gay, witty, startling, and his talk was 
a froth of light-hearted irresponsibilities. At other times, 
he held his listeners enthralled as he recounted an engross- 
ing but improbable narrative, embellishing his account with 
impromptu decorations. He spoke in parables, told anec- 
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5 Aw n fascinds 
, fairy-stories, maintaining the same degree of 
TE pted laughter or tears. Never 


His amazing fertility of in- 
d unexpected turn in his talki 
thout a pause. There was but 
f his eyelids and in that biis 

ew picture flashed across his mind, whi F 
without effort, his rounded modulated voice brought i 
vividly to life, 


is fund of knowledge seemed inexhaustible, for a 
he didn’t know, he invented. He touched upon everyt pa 
with the same sureness, supremely confident, On o 


Occasion at the dinner-table he was taken up on his boas 
that he could talk on any subject, immediately and sp ice 
taneously, There was a moment's silence and then a Yt 
said: “The Queen,” Almost before the Words were ina 
uth Wilde turned and said sol 
ueen is not a subject,” 

His pictures, painted acide were glowing, colourful, 
works of art, with a d 


S wit, his stories, his fairy-tale a 
Probabilities, and intellectual brilliance mingle * 
effectively, 


as as varied as his writings E 
illust ganing pis works one can find in each a differ 
Mustration of his talk. 
scar Wilde's poems, with the exception of The e. 

of Reading Gaol, and about half a dozen Otiets c. but 
Considered to an important part of his bit acd 
at least they were his first introduction to print in vo 
form, fore 

fe ehis first book, is a collection f bis work it is 
and after Ravenna, the Newdigate Prize Poem, an ives 
the Story of his boyhood. On every page err E was 
indications of the Perennial youthfulness to which he 


Wilde’s Conversation w: 
on exami 


"i 
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io cling all his life, and which was always a predominant 
feature of his personality. 

He tells of his travels in Italy and Greece, his first love- 
affair, and his admiration for the Catholic faith. The book 
contains the outpourings of the knowledge and learning, 
which he had stored in his restless, questing mind. 

In later life Wilde wrote with a feverish impetuosity,. 
drawing upon his creative urge with an impatience that 
at times became carelessness. In Poems, this same im- 
petuosity is displayed, but on this first occasion he draws 
upon the works and ideas of others—Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Milton, Marlowe, Dante, Keats, Browning, are among 
those from whom he borrowed. 

Poems is the work of the young scholar delighting in © 
his classical learning and his ability to write beautiful 
phrases and descriptions, and we can recognize that joy- 
ous spirit of youth which remained as a characteristic of 
Wilde’s emotional outlook. 

Wilde's “fairy-tale” talk is to be found in his books The 
Happy Prince and other Tales and A House of Pome- 
granates. In these Wilde speaks with the voice of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and The Happy Prince story in parti- 
cular is beautiful and touching. 

A House of Pomegranates was written a year later and 
although there is still a ring of Hans Andersen, the tales 
are not intended for children. They are haunting in 
their beauty, and Wilde introduces the elaborate and de- 
corative effect which is so essentially his own. These 
Curious and beautiful tales are a unique contribution to 
English literature and are perfect examples of the chimeri- 
cal quality of Wilde's talk. 

At times Wilde spoke in parables, and his Poems in 
Prose is a case in point. The fairy-tale quality is stili 
present, but there, the similarity to his other writings ends, 
They are amongst the most beautiful and wonderful things 
that Wilde wrote, although it is said they were even more 
wonderful in his original conversation at the dinner-table, 
ut in their present form they are exquisite masterpieces. 
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One can well imagine his listeners becoming spellbound 
by this style of talk; perfect sentences, spoken without 
hesitation and with flowing, confident ease. 

.  Wilde's only novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray, is of 
particular importance in descri 
has been termed ** 


Onversationalist. Into Dorian Gray 
is ideas, his opinions and his 
us largest conection of ia 
iphoi radoxes, m of whic 4 
re in his plays and other VON 
his abis ae Most amazing features of Wilde’s talk was 
the ro £ invent a story to suit perfectly the m Ye 
eae nt. It is surprising, therefore, that so few of n 
Wilde ere published. Mr. Sherard records that Ot 
Wiss, 3, often Visited, whilst in bed, by his brother 
and Oren obli as a journalist. He was seeking S 
dpi obliged by reeling off as many as six storie 
Storie, sion, effortlessly and without apparent thoug?- 
conversation from his brain in the same way during so 
easy to On and, unfortunately, Wilde found them er. 
Lent that he did not deign to set pen to pape 


d DA them found their way into print, suffer 
accounts Wide the guidance of William. FT 


€'s published short stories, apart from 
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Arthur Savile's Crime, are inferior examples of the stories 
that formed such an integral part of his talks. 

It is as a playwright that Oscar Wilde achieved the mos 
fame, and his plays reveal a generous supply of exampl 
of his spontaneous conversation. His three early come- 
dies abound with his wit and epigrams, and the concise, 
exact, well-turned sentences snapping like snuff-boxes, re- 
create the atmosphere and very air that Wilde breathed. 

He regarded his plays as the most important things he 
had done, and certainly they supply the best, if fragmen- 
tary, record of his gassamer talk. The plots are slight, 
ánd mainly serve as thin thread holding together the large 
collection of gay, brightly coloured decorations that are 
his epigrams and conversational sallies. 

The wittiest characters in his plays are Wilde himself 
in many guises, whilst the ancillary beings who share or 
prompt the sayings are merely the back-cloth, sketched 
in to serve as a setting for his own vivid personality. 

Many of the sayings carry a ring of familiarity and in- 
deed many of them appear in Dorian Gray, for Wilde had 
no compunction in transplanting them from one work to 
another and those that appealed to him he used time and 
time again, and always he preserved the sparkle. 

In fairness to Wilde in considering his early plays it is 
as well to take into account the tragi-comic nature of his 
audiences. Wilde had a greedy desire for public applause 
and was quite happy to supply the fare to satisy the public 
appetite. The Theatre appealed to him as a means of 
“talking” to thousands at the same time and he was able 
to sit back and revel in the immediate applause of his 
listeners, His early plays were written to suit the smiles 
and tears of his audience. The Importance of Being 
Earnest was written to please himself and it is immeasur- 

ably superior to the others. In Earnest he clearly reveal 
the jo be d I y reveals 
joyous exuberance of his personality; a characteristic 


which it is impossible to capture in words in describing 
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Wilde threw overboard the style of his previous plays 
when he wrote Salomé, and this 


isti ing the only 
it probably bears the dist eing : 
RE Play written in French by an English (or Irish) 
dramatist. i 


in the form of short, staccato 
Sentences, and Wilde Shows t 
and exotic effect: 


mind often wandered, 


ilst in Reading Gaol Wilde planned two plays simien 

to Salomé. They were to be entitled Ahab and Isabe 

haraoh, but although he talked 
m 


em, the Plays were never written. 
Wilde's Plays do not Pay full trj 


» Rossetti, Burne-J ones, Riskin 
> “ennyson, Plato, Aristotle, Leonardo da ML 
dgar Allan p » Phidias, Michelangelo, Sophocles, 

on, Fra Angelico, e 

Hugo 


"80, Balzac, Shakespeare, azzini and Petrarch, Baude 
laire, Cocritus, and Gautier, but thi 
Was a true One, S he 

Intentions (which includes The Critic as Artist; sh 
Decay Of Lying, Pen, Pencil and Poison: and The T ma 
9f Masks) he S his attitude of mind and. his En 

* Questing thoughts, and this work is a perfect 
ample of his intellectua] conversation. ich Wilde 
18 in the form of dialogues, in which this 
Poses the questions ang Supplies the answers, In 
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way he exhibits every aspect of his subject and ventilates 
his theories on art and life and thought. The dialogues 
are perfect in construction and even appear too exact to 
have been included in actual talk. But this was Wilde's 
manner of speaking, and if, by its excellence it appears 
unreal it has captured the very spirit of his serious con- 
versation, Indeed, one is apt to be blinded by Wilde’s 
dazzling imagery of words to the meticulous construction 
of his paragraphs and the thoughtful care he used in as- 
sembling his arguments. Undoubtedly, Intentions stands 
alone of its kind as an expression of the attitude of mind 
and subtle reasoning of a brilliant intellectual. 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism is Wilde's airy ven- 
ture into social reform and in its flippant detachment from 
practical policy it reveals the artificiality of his attitude to 

ife, 

It is said that he attended a meeting at which Shaw ex- 
Pounded his doctrine of Fabian Socialism (Wilde, always 
unable to resist an opportunity of speaking in public, also 
Spoke) and that straightaway he went home and wrote 

IS essay. The result, however, bears no relationship 
1o Shaw's dogma, and Wilde preached Socialism as a me- 
thod of attaining Individualism. 

It is possible that Wilde was influenced to some degree 
by Edward Bellamy's novel of idealistic socialism ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward”, which at that time had sold more than 
a million copies, for in the same way Wilde advocates the 
abolition of property and the free choice of occupation 
to allow the individual to develope his personality. Wilde 
Sides with the hypothetical social reform that removes the 
anxiety of maintaining existence and relegates work to a 
Pastime. His main use for Socialism is that it should 
assist Art. As propaganda for social reform The Soul of 

an Under Socialism is relatively unimportant but as 
Conversation centred upon the position of Art in relation 
to Life it is delightful and stimulating. 

„In his essay Wilde shows sympathy with the poor but 

S method of helping them is to entertain them, and he 
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does not suggest means of improving their position. Until 
society sent him to prison his evaluation of society m 
based upon London Society. In prison, for perhaps e 
first time in his life, he was really face to face with e. 
reality and in his two letters to the Daily Chronicle he 


Shows a deeper and more genuine understanding of the 
poor and the unfortunate. 


His heart-cry of indignation at the treatment meted out 
to children was fifty years ahead of the period, for it a 
couched in the language and sentiments of to-day, an 4 
his two letters urging prison reform reveal his deep an 

sympathy. But it was only by sharing 
at he was able to appreciate fully theit 
Wretchedness, 


In examining Wilde’s work o 
De Profundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol, the tw 


: uscript is in the form of eighty close- 
Written sheets of pri 


€ recounts the steps of his downfall and tells of his fatal 
friendship ith 


Douglas. 
UE d the roading melancholy of bs 
tely un appy introvert and De Profundis ME 
but self-pitying document, AER 
mg new and hitherto unsuspected depths to his emotio 
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outlook. Later, even amidst his ruin, he was able to view 
his downfall objectively as an experience of acute misery. 

In Reading Gaol he suffered all the indignities of prison 
routine, but without doubt the rule which caused him the 
greatest misery was the one of silence. Every day the 
prisoners walked for one hour in a long circle round the 
prison-yard, under the watchful eyes of the warders. In 
this exercise period the prisoners whispered to each other 
without moving their lips, and this constituted their only 
oral communication. 

For six long weeks Wilde endured silence and then, one 
day he heard a voice behind him, say: ‘‘Oscar Wilde, I 
am sorry for you. It must be worse for you than for us.” 
Wilde almost fainted, and whispered back: “No; it's the 
same for all of us." Thus, he met his fellow-prisoners, 
and afterwards he wrote: “The only humanizing influence 
in prison is the prisoners.” 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol, which is one of Wilde's 
Breatest works, is magnificent as poetry, and stirring as 
propaganda against the then terrible conditions of prison 
life. Tt is a strong proof of the change of mind and 
attitude to life which took place whilst he was in prison. 

he human, sympathetic element which always lurked 
behind his words is articulate on its own account and 
Speaks in a loud voice for the good of humanity. 

With fitting irony Oscar Wilde's epitaph on his tomb at 
Pére-Lachaise, Paris, consists of the following lines from 
Reading Gaol: 


And alien tears will fill for him 

Pity's long-broken urn, 

For his mourners will be outcast men, 
And outcasts always mourn: 


b The tomb, the work of Epstein, was put up in 1912 
Y. it is said, an Englishwoman who wished to remain 
anonymous, 

With his writings Oscar Wilde has defeated the 


mity of Death, but, regrettably, they are only betes 


jef ex- 
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cerpts that he chose to leave as a record from his far 
richer conversation, 

George Bernard Shaw wrote of Oscar Wilde: “He was 
incomparably the greatest talker of his time—perhaps of 


all time"—a fitting tribute from one Irishman of genius 
to another, 


MEN 


Oscar Wilde lived in an age of fainting femininity and 
masculine muscularity. Men exerted the dominance of 
their sex and relegated women to a position of quiescent 
inactivity and idealistic purity. 

In this period, Shaw the Socialist, was a prominent 
figure of Fabianism and social reform, whilst Wilde the 
Hedonist, led the revolt against middle-class equinimity 
and Victorian respectability. Oscar Wilde, with his pre- 
occupation with beauty and aestheticism, was the direct 
opposite of the current ideal of Victorian manhood; yet 
he, who was so unlike the period, has come to represent 


= 


Men become old, but they never become good. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


* 
Mrs. ArLoNBY: I delight in men over seventy, they al- 


Ways offer one the devotion of a lifetime. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


» 
I sometimes think that' God in creating man, somewhat 
Overestimated His ability. In Conversation. 
$ 


How many men there are in modern life who would like 
see their past burning to white ashes before them? 
An Ideal Husband 


to 


$ 
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Bachelors are not fashionable any more. They are a 
damaged lot. Too much is known about them. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Formerly we used to canonize our heroes. The modern 
method is to vulgarize them. Cheap editions of great 
books may be delightful, but cheap editions of great men 
are absolutely detestable. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


No man is rich enough to buy back his past. 
š d An Teal Husband. 


* 


Mns. ALLonBy: Man, poor, awkward, reliable, necessary 
man belongs to a sex that has been rational for millions 
and millions of years. He can’t help himself. It is in his 
race. The History of Woman is very different. We hays 
always been picturesque protests against the mere existent 
of common sense. We saw its dangers from the first. 

A Woman of No Importance- 


* 


The evolution of man is slow. The injustice of ni 
great, The Soul of Man Under Sociatt 


* 


h 2 imal 
++. One is tempted to define man as a rational ane, 
who always loses his temper when he is called upon to 
In accordance with the dictates of his reason. ist. 
The Critic as Arti 
* 
A man who moralizes is usually a hypocrite, and ^ 
woman who moralizes is invariably plain. "s Fan. 
Lady Windermere s 
x 
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He must be quite respectable. One has never heard 
his name before in the whole course of one’s life, which 
speaks volumes for a man, nowadays. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


By persistently remaining single, a man converts him- 
self into a permanent public temptation. Men should be 
more careful; this very celibacy leads weaker vessels astrav. 

The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


Cecy: A man who is much talked about is always at- 
tractive. One feels there must be something in him, after 
all. The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 
Rich bachelors should be heavily taxed. It is not fair 


that some men should be happier than others. 
\ In Conversation. 


* 
Men are horribly tedious when they are good husbands, 


ànd abominably conceited when they are not. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


an man cannot always be estimated by what he does. 
pee may keep the law, and yet be worthless. He may 
reak the law and yet be fine. 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


he Vhen a man acts he is a puppet. When he describes 
1S a poet. In Conversation. 
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LADY WINDERMERE: ...I don't like compliments, and I 
don't see why a man should think he is pleasing a woman 


enormously when he says to her a whole heap of things . 


that he doesn't mean, Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


He has one of those terribly weak natures that are not 
susceptible to influence, An Ideal Husband. 


* 


On a view from an hotel window : 


Oh, that is altogether immaterial, except to the PFO 
pricior, wno of course charges it in the bill. A gentlem? 
never looks out of the window. In Conversation. 


A bad man is the sort of man who admires innocence 
and a bad woman is the sort of woman a man never & e. 
tired of, A Woman of No Importance 


„lf a man is a gentleman, he knows quite enough, Sa 
rf he is not a gentleman, whatever he knows is s 
P The Picture of Dorian 


* 

The husbands of very beautiful women belong to. bs 
criminal classes, X The Picture of Dorian Gren 
$ 
Mss. Arronsy: The Ideal Man... he should always E 

ch mo! 


much more than he means, and always mean m 
5 A 
n he says, A Mona of No Importane 


* 


| 
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What on earth should we men do going about with 
purity and innocence? A carefully thought-out button- 
hole is much more effective. Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


* 


Mrs. ALLoNBY: The Ideal Man...should never run 
down other pretty women. That would show he had no 
taste or make one suspect that he had too much. 


A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


When a man is old enough to do wrong he should be 
old enough to do right also. 


A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


What a man really has, is what is in him. What is 
outside of him should be a matter of no importance, 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


--- one of Nature's gentlemen, the worst type of gentle- 
man I know, Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
* 


Men who are try; i 
y ying to do something for the world, are 
Ug insufferable, when the world bas done somethine 
‘em, they are charming. In Conversation. 


* 


eS ALLONBy: He should invariably praise us for what- 

,dialities he knows we haven’t got. But he should 

woh tess, quite pitiless, in reproaching us for the virtues 
ave never dreamed of possessing. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 
Eo, w.—2 


i v 


* 


When men give Up saying what is charming, they give 
up thinking what is charming, Lady Windermere's Fan. 
+ 
Man Can believe the impossible, but man can never 
believe the improbable, The Decay of Lying. 
" * 
The true Perfection of man lies, not in what man has, 
but in what man is. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


II 


WOMEN 


Men are appealed to through their €yes—women through 
their ears. 1t was inevitable, therefore, that women should 
find Oscar Wilde attractive. They were charmed by his 
conversation, his understanding, his flattery, his sym- 
pathy and his apparent interest in them. 

On his return from America Wilde, talking of the fuss 
made of him by the American women, said he had em- 
ployed two secretaries, one being responsible for the 
autographs, the other for the locks of his hair, and that 
in six months the first had died of writer's cramp—the 
other was completely bald. 


* 


One should never trust a woman who tells one her real 
age. A woman who would tell one that, would tell onc 
anything. A Woman of No Importance. 


+ 


Women—Sphinxes without secrets. 
Woman of No Importance. 


* 


ing is the refuge of plain women but the ruin of 

Mind eres Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
* 

Women know life too late. That is the difference be- 

tween men and women. A Woman of No Importance. 


i * 


| 
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Women are meant to be loved, not to be understood. 
The Sphinx Without a Secret. 


* 


It takes a thoroughly good woman to do a thoroughly 

Stupid thing. Lady Windermere's Fan. 
^ í 

Never trust a woman who 


age may be, or a woman ov 
pink ribbons. It always m 


wears mauve, whatever her 
er thirty-five who is fond of 
eans they have a history. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


I don’t know that women are always rewarded for being 
charming. I think they are usually punished for it! 


: An Ideal Husband. 


If a woman really repents, she ne 


r ver wishes to return 
to the society that has made or see i 


n her ruin. 
Y Windermere’s Fan. 
* 

I don’t think there is a woman in the world who would 
not be a little flattered if one made love to her, TIt is that 
which makes women so irresistibly adorable, 

A Woman of No Importance, 
* 


Good women have such limited views of life, their hori- 
zon is so small, their interests are so petty. 
: A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


She'll never love you unless you are always at her heels; 


"women like to be bothered. Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 
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A woman will flirt with anybody in the world as long as 
other people.are looking on. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

* 

Plain women are always jealous of their husbands. 
Beautiful women never have time. They are always. so 
occupied in being jealous of other people's husbands. 

A Woman of No Importance. 
* 

Thirty-five is a very attractive age, London Society is 

full of women of the very highest birth who have, of their 


own free choice, remained thirty-five for years.- 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 
It is perfectly brutal the way most women nowadays 


behave to men who are not their husbands. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Women forgive adoration; that is quite as much as 
should be expected from them. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 
Mrs. ALLONBy: We women adore failures. They lean 
on us. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Women defend themselves by attacking, just as they 
attack by sudden and strange surrender. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 
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No woman, plain or pretty, 


has any common sense at 
all. Common sense is the pri 


vilege of our sex. 
An Ideal Husband. 


+ 


Women are a decorative sex. They never have any- 
thing to say, but they say it charmingly. Women re- 
present the triumph of matter over mind, just as men Te- 
present the triumph of mind over morals. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray- 
* 

I don't mind plain women being Puritans. It is the only 
excuse they have for being plain. 

A Woman of No Importance- 
* 

Women love us for our defects. If we have enough 
of them, they will forgive us everything, even our ows 
gigantic intellects, Woman of No Importance: 


N * 


My dear young lady, there was a great deal of truth, 
I dare say, in what you said, and you looked very pretty 
While you said it, which is much more important. | 
A Woman of No Importance: 
* 
E don’t believe in wo 
should thi aan 


nk in moderation, 


thinking too much, Women 
n moderation 


as they should do all things 
: A Woman of No Importance- 
* 
as \uetican Birls are as clever at concealing their parent 
glish women are at concealing their past. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


* 
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Women have: no appreciation of good looks; at least 
good women have not. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


+ 


How hard good women are! 
How weak bad men are! Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


* 


No woman should have a memory. Memory in a wo- 
man is the beginning of dowdiness. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


The three women I have most admired are Queen Vic- 
toria, Sarah Bernhardt and Lily Langtry. I would have 
married any one of them with pleasure. The first had 
great dignity, the second a lovely voice, the third a per- 
fect figure. In Conversation. 


* 


The one charm of the past is that it is past. But women 


never know when the curtain has fallen. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


I am afraid that women appreciate cruelty, downright 
cruelty, more than anything else. They have wonderfully 
Primitive instincts. We have emancipated them, but they 
remain slaves looking for their masters all the same. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Every woman is a rebel, and usually in wild revolt 
against herself. A Woman of No Importance. 
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Every woman does talk too much. "T 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 


The English young lady is the dragon of good taste. 
An Ideal Husband. 


What have women who have not sinned to do with me: 
or I with them? We do not understand each other. 
A Woman of No Importance- 


* 


Women are not meant to judge us, but to forgive ES 
when we need forgiveness Pardon not punishment, is the! 


mission. An Ideal Husbane- 
* 


Most women in London, nowadays, seem to furnish ther 
rooms with nothing but orchids, foreigners, and pene 
novels. A Woman of No Importanc® 


* 


She looks like a woman with a past. Most pretty 


women do. An Ideal Husband 


* 


Y Women are the most reliable as they have no memory 
for the important. 


Letter to Robert Ross written from Reading Pr Bom 


* 
f ey 
Momen have a wonderful instinct about things- TR 
n discover everything except the obvious. pand. 
; An Ideal Hus 
* 
womeh: 


GERALD: . : + f 
aren't there? there are many different kinds © 


a 


—_— an 
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Lorp ILLincwortu: Only two kinds in society: the plain 
and the coloured. 
GERALD: But there are good women in society, aren’t 
there? 
Lord ILLINGWORTH: Far too many. 

| A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


f The history of women is the history of the worst form 
of tyranny the world has ever known. The tyranny of the 
weak over the strong. It is the only tyranny that lasts. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


they invariably want it back in small change. 


In Conversation. 
* 


More women grow old nowadays through the faithful- 
ness of their admirers than through anything else. 


* 
| Women give to men the very gold of their lives. But 
An Ideal Husband: 


* 


quite irresistible was that she was unmoral. 


In Conversation. 
* 


Lorp ILLINGWORTH: ... What a typical woman you aret 
You talk sentimentally, and you are thoroughly selfish the 
whole time. A Woman of No Importance. 


Immoral women are rarely attractive. What made her 
* 


. It is said, of course, that she ran away twice before she 
| was married. But you know how unfair people often are. 
I myself don't believe she ran away more than once. 
A Woman of No Importance. 
Ed 
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_ I have met hundreds of good women. I never seem to 
meet any but good women. The world is perfectly packed 
with good women. To know them is a middle-class 
education. Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Women, as some witty Frenchman once put it, inspire 
us with the desire to do masterpieces, and always prevent 
us from carrying them out. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


She was made to be an ambassador’s wife. She cer- 
tainly has a wonderful faculty of remembering people’s 
names, and forgetting their faces. 

A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


I am sick of women who love me. Women who hate 
e are much more interesting. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


No man has any real success in this world unless he has 
got women to back him, and women rule society. 


In Conversation. 
* 


There is one thing infinitely more pathetic than to have 
lost the woman one is in love with, and that is to have 
won her and found out how shallow she is. 


In Conversation. 
* 


The only way to behave to a woman is to make love to 
her, if she is pretty, and to some one else, if she is plain. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* E^ 


—M— SE ABBE ————— an 


Mobile 


mr c 
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GERALD: It is very difficult to understand women, is it not? 
Lorp ILLINGWORTH: You should never try to understand 
them. Women are pictures. Men are problems. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


I don't think now that people can be divided into the 
good and the bad as though they were two separate races 
on creatures. What are called good women may have 
terrible things in them, mad moods of recklessness, asser- 
tion, jealousy, sin. Bad women, as they are termed, may 
have in them sorrow, repentance, pity, sacrifice. 

3 Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


The most important consolation that women find in 
modern life is taking someone else’s admirer when one 
loses one's own. In good society that always whitewashes 
a woman. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Mns. CHEVELEY: The.strength of women comes from the 
fact that psychology cannot explain us. Men can be 


analysed and ...merely adored. 
net qu s ! An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Repentance is quite out of date and besides, if a woman 
Teally repents, she has to go to a bad dressmaker, other- 
Wise no one believes her. Lady Windermere's Fan, 


* 
Being adored is a nuisance. Women treat us just as 
umanity treats its Gods. They worship us and are a]. 


Ways asking us to do something for them. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


» 
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She is a peacock in everything but beauty. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


"Women are never disarmed by compliments. Men al- 
ways are. That is the difference between the sexes. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


That awful memory of woman! What a fearful thing it 
is! And what an utter intellectual stagnation it reveals! 
One should absorb the colour of life, but one should never 
remember its details. Details are always vulgar. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


I think there are many things women should never 
forgive. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


The only way a woman can ever reform a man is by 
boring him so completely that he loses all possible interest 
in life. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

* 


If a woman can't make her mistakes charming, she is 
sonly a female. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 


* 


At is only very ugly or very beautiful women who ever 
"hide their faces. The Duchess of Padua. 
* 


As long as a woman can look ten years younger than 
her own daughter, she is perfectly satisfied. 
Í The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 


—— 
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Women are wonderfully practical much m i 
than we are. In situatio B nM 


1 ns of that kind we often forget 
say anything about marriage and they always ening id 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Wicked women bother one? Good women bore one. 
That is the only difference between them. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 

A poor woman who is not straight is a prostitute, but a 
rich one is a lady of fashion. In Conversation. 
* 

n are always on the side of morality, public and 
VU e 4 A Woman of No Importance. 


* 
iful woman is always exciting. 

diete act Ses Vera, or The Nihilists. 
* 

inating women, sex is a challenge, 

piln the casg of very fascinating DU aaea EDES 
* 

There is only one real tragedy in a woman's life. The 


C d her future in- 
fact that her past is always her lover, an 
variably her husband. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


A woman whose size in gloves is seven and three- 


ch about anything. 
quarters never knows mu Antideal Husband 
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I prefer women with a past. They're always so demn- 
ed amusing to talk to. Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


The plain women are very useful. If you want to gain 
a reputation for respectability, you have merely to take 
them down to supper. The other women are very charm- 
ing. They commit one mistake, however. They paint 
in order to try and look young. Our grandmothers painted 
in order to try and talk brilliantly. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
$ 


Miss Prism: A misanthrope I can understand—a woman- 
thrope, never! The Importance of Being Earnest. 


4 


I 


PEOPLE 


The people of Wilde’s day lived in an age of carefree 
optimism, turning a complacent face away from the poverty 
and disturbing working conditions of the period. Decor- 
ous gaiety and rosy romanticism took the place of realism. 


This public only admired a person whose personality 
they believed they understood. Wilde’s nature was too 
complex to allow him to be popular with the masses, and 
the audiences who applauded his plays were even more 
vociferous in condemning his conduct. Even at the height 
of his success Wilde was an object of derision. 


He wrote in the idiom of the nineties, and his wit, 
epigrams, and paradoxes, were perfectly in tune with the 
voice of the period; he was successful, but disliked. 


Once whilst walking down Piccadilly with an acquaint- 
ance he heard a passer-by say, "There goes that bloody 
fool Oscar Wilde!" Wilde turned to his companion and 
with perfect composure remarked, “It’s extraordinary how 
soon one gets known in London.” 


* 


People who count their chickens before they are hatched, 
act very wisely, because chickens run about so absurdly 
that it is impossible to count them accurately. 

Letter from Paris May 1900. 


* 


One can always be kind to people about whom one cares 
nothing. . The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 
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It is absurd to divide people into good and bad. People 
are either charming or tedious. Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


* 


People who want to say merely what is sensible should 
say it to themselves before they come down to breakfast 
in the morning, never after. In Conversation. 


* 


~ When people talk to us about others they are usually 
dull. When they talk to us about themselves they are 
nearly always interesting. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


You ask me what is my feeling towards my audiences— 
towards the public. 


publics as there are 
e night that I am producing a new 


different. My nervousness ends at the last dress rehear- 
sal. I know then what e 


Success when it realizes 
that a play is a work of art. On the three first nights I 


has been most successful. 
and, had the dimensions of the Stage admitted of it, I 
would have called them before the curtain . . . The artist is 
the public, 

I am very fond of the public, and, personally, I always 
patronize the public very much. In an Interview. 


* 


, AS a rule, people who act lead the most commonplace 

lives. They are good husbands or faithful wives, or some- 

thing tedious, \ The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


PEOPLE ET 


The more one analyses people, the more all reasons. 
for analysis disappear. Sooner or later one comes to that 
dreadful universal thing called human nature. 

The Decay of Lying. 
* 


The one thing that the public dislike is novelty. Any 
attempt to extend the subject matter of art is extremely 
distasteful to the public. 

The Soul of Man. Under Socialism. 


* 


Whenever people talk to me about the weather, I always 
feel certain that they mean something else. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


There are only two kinds of people who are really fasci- 
nating—people who know absolutely everything and peo- 
ple who know absolutely nothing. , 

à The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


The public have an insatiable curiosity to know every- 


thing, except what is worth knowing. 
x p "The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Philanthropic people lose all sense of humanity. It is 


eir distinguishing characteristic. ` 
x 7 The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Most men and women are forced to perform parts for 
Which they have no qualifications. 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 


* 
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The private lives of men and women should not be told 
to the public. The public have nothing to do with them 
at all. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


It is perfectly monstrous the way people go about, now- 
adays, saying things against one behind one’s back that are 
absolutely and entirely true. 


A Woman of No Importance. 
+ 
Nowadays people know the price of everything and the 
value of nothing. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


Well bred people always stay in exactly the same place 
as we do. The Birthday of the Infanta- 
$ ; 


I'm sure I don't know half the people who come to my 
house, Indeed, from all I hear, I shouldn't like to. 


An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Everyone is born a king, and most people die in exile, 


like most kings. A Woman of No Importance. 
* 

People are either hunting for husbands, or hiding from 

them, An Ideal Husband. 


* 


You can't go anywhere without meeting clever people. 
The thing has become an absolute public nuisance, I wish 
to goodness we had a few fools left. 


he Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 
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I like men who have a future and women who have a 
past. The Picture of Dorian Gray.. 


* 


...as for the People, what of them and their authority? 
... Their authority is a thing blind, deaf, hideous, grotes- 
que, tragic, amusing, serious and obscene. It is impos- 
sible for the artist to live with the People. All despots 
bribe. The People bribe and brutalize. Who told them 
to exercise authority? They were made to live, to listen, 
and to love. Someone has done them a great wrong. 
They have taken the sceptre of the Prince. How should 
they use it? They have taken the triple tiara of the Pope. 
How should they carry its burden? They are as a clown 
whose heart is broken. They are as a priest whose soul 
is not yet born. Let all who love Beauty pity them. 

Though they themselves love not Beauty, yet let them 
pity themselves. Who taught them the trick of tyranny? 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


London is too full of fogs—and serious people. Whe- 
ther the fogs produce the serious people or whether, the 
Serious people produce the fogs, I don’t know, but the 
whole thing rather gets on my nerves. \ 

Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Nowadays most people die of a sort of creeping com- 
Mon sense, and discover when it is too late that the only 

BS one never regrets are one's mistake. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


wit, like persons better than principles and I like persons. 
No principles better than anything else in the world. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


4 
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l 

I never approve, or disapprove, of anything now. Itis - 

an absurd attitude to take towards life. We are not sent - 
into the world to air our moral Prejudices. I never take 
any notice of what common people say, and I never in- 

terfere with what charming people do. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 


Lorp Henry: I like to find out people for myself. But 
Lady Brandon treats her guests exactly as an auctioneer 
treats his goods. She either explains them entirely away 
or tells one everything about them except what one wants 
to know. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


The only real people are the people who never existed 
and if a novelist is base enough to go to life for his per- 
sonages he should at least pretend that they are creations 
and not boast of them as copies. The Decay of Lying: 


IV 


ART 


To Wilde Art was more real than life and he insisted 
that nature imitated art. This belief is perfectly exemplified 
in “Intentions,” and in fact, is evident in all his works. 
He still maintained his theories when ultimately he was 
face-to-face with sordid reality. Throughout America he 
lectured on “The English Renaissance of Art," “House 
Decoration," and “Art and the Handicrafts man." No 
doubt he earnestly believed that the aesthetic movement 
was the purpose of his existence, and in one of his lectures 
told “how it first came to me at all to create an artistic 
movement in England." 

Whistler said of Wilde—'" What has Oscar in common 
With Art except that he dines at our tables and picks from. 
our platters the plums for the pudding that he peddles in 
the provinces? Oscar—the amiable, irresponsible, esurient 

Scar—with no more sense of a picture than he has of 
the fit of a coat—has the courage of opinions of others!" 

Imperturbably Oscar replied, “with our James vulgarity 
egins at home and should be allowed to stay there," and 
quite indifferent to the caustic wit of Whistler used the 
Phrase, “the courage of the opinions of others” in “The 

cay of Lying.” 

* 


It is onl i i i 
E y an auctioneer who can equally and impartiall 
ET y 

mire all schools of Art. The Critic as Artist. 
* 
tion art is immoral. For emotion for the sake of emo- 
is the 4; € aim of art, and emotion for the sake of action 
aim of life, The Critic as Artist. 
+ 
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The best that one can say of most modern creative art 
is that it is just a little less vulgar than reality. 


The Critic as Artist. 
* 


An age that has no criticism is either an age in which 
art is immobile, hieratic, and confined to the reproduction 
of formal types, or an age that possesses no art at all. f 

The Critic as Artist. 
* 

We are over-run by a set of people who, when poet or 
painter passes away, arrive at the house along with the 
undertaker, and forget that their one duty is to behave 
as mutes. The Critic as Artist. 

* 


Art is the most intense mode of Individualism that the 
world has known. The Soul of Man under Socialism. 
* - 
Varnishing is the only artistic process with which the 
Royal Academicians are thoroughly familiar. 
In Conversation. 
* 
We can forgive a man for making a useful thing as long 


as he does not admire it. The only excuse for making a 
useless thing is that one admires it intensely. 


All art is quite useless. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


We live in an age when men treat art as if it were meant 
lo be a form of autobiography. I 


The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 
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Mediocrity weighing mediocrity in the balance, and in- 
competence applauding its brother—that is the spectacle 
which the artistic activity of England affords us from time 
to time, The Critic as Artist. 


* 


Modern pictures are, no doubt, delightful to Iook at. 
At least, some of them are. But they are quite impos- 
sible to live with; they are too clever, too assertive, too 
intellectual. Their meaning is too obvious, and their me- 
thod too clearly defined. One exhausts what they have 
to say in a very short time, and then they become as tedi- 
ous as one's relations. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


. The facts of art are divine, but the essence of artistic 
effect is unity. The Truth of Masks. 


* 


The true artist is a man who believes absolutely in him- 
Self, because he is absolutely himself. i 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Ernest: Simply this: that in the best days of art there 
Were no art-critics. 

GILBERT: I seem to have hea 
Ernest. Tt has all the vitality of erro 
Dess of an old friend. 


rd that observation before, 
r and all the tedious- 
The Critic as Artist. 


* 
. Lam very fond of the work of some of the impression- 
ist painters of Paris and London. For a class that wel- 
Somes the incompetent with sympathetic eagerness, and 
that confuses the bizarre with the beautiful, and vulgarity 
duh truth, they are extremely accomplished. They can 
© etchings that have the brilliancy of epigrams, pastels 


7 
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that are as fascinating as paradoxes, and as for their 
portraits, whatever the commonplace may say against 
them, no one can deny that they possess that unique and 
wonderful charm which belongs to pure fiction. ‘ 
The Critic as Artist. 
* 


Bad artists always admire each other’s work. They 
call it being large-minded and free from prejudice. But? — 
truly great artist cannot conceive of life being shown, or 
beauty. fashioned, under any conditions other than those 
he has selected. The Critic as Artist- 

* 


Most of our modern portrait painters are doomed to 
oblivion. They never paint what they see. They paint 
what the public sees, and the public never’ sees anything. ` 

The Decay of Lying- 


* 


Things are because we see them, and what we see, and 
how we see it depends on the Arts that have influenced 
us. At present, people see fogs, not because there are 
fogs, but because poets and painters have taught them 
the mysterious loveliness of such effects. There may have 
been fogs for centuries in London. I dare say there were. 
But no one saw them, and so we do not know anything 
about them. They did not exist till Art had invented 
them. Now, it must be admitted, fogs are carried to ex- 
cess. They have become the mere mannerism of a clique; 
and the exaggerated realism of their method gives dull 
people bronchitis. Where the cultured catch an effect, 
the uncultured catch cold. The Decay of Lying- 


* 
The Academy is too large and too vulgar. Whenever 


I have gone there, there have’ been either so many people 
that I have not been able to see the pictures, which was 
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dreadful or so many pictures that I have not been able to 
see the people, which was worse. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Paradox though it may seem—and paradoxes are always 
dangerous things—it is none the less true that life imitates 
art far more than art imitates life. The Decay of Lying. 


* 


The public imagine that, because they are interested in 
their immediate surroundings, art should be interested in 
them also, and should take them as her subject matter. 
But the mere fact that they are interested in these things 


makes them unsuitable subjects for art. 
The Decay of Lying. 


* 


they really are. If 


No great artist ever sees things as ; 
The Decay of Lying. 


he did he would cease to be an artist. 
* 


She is like most artists; she is all style without any 
. sincerity. The Nightingale and the Rose. 


* 


Nature is elbowing her way into the charmed circle of 
art, In Conversation. 
* 

beauty 

Nobody of any real culture ever talks about the 

of a VON sunsets are quite old-fashioned. They belong 
to the time when Turner was the last note in art. To 
admire them is a distinct sign of provincialism. Upon the 
Other hand they go On- Yesterday evening Mrs. Arundel 
insisted on my going to the window and looking at the 
he called it. Of course I had to look at 


glorious sky, as S d S 
it, She is e of those absurdly pretty Philistines, to whom 
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one can deny nothing. And what was it? It was simply 
a very second-rate Turner, a Turner of bad period, with 
all the painters worst faults exaggerated and over- 
emphasized. The Decay of Lying. 


* 


In art, the public accept what has been, because they 
cannot alter it, not because they can appreciate ite 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


::: Art's first appeal is neither to the intellect nor to 
the emotions, but purely to the artistic temperament. 
5 Pen, Pencil and Poison. 


* 


-..there are two worlds—the one exists and is never 
talked about; it is called the real world because there is 
no need to talk about it in order to see it. The other is 
the world of Art; one must talk about that, because other- 
wise it would not exist. In Conversation. 


* 


aS being Simply British, Review in Pall Mall Gazette. 
* 


On Max Beerbohm: 
j the Gods bestowed on Max the gift of perpetual old 
age. In Conversation. 
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_ No artist has ethical sympathies. An ethical sympathy 
in an artist is an unpardonable mannerism of style. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


+ 


On Whistler: 
Jimmy explains things in the newspapers. Art should 
always remain mysterious. Artists, like Gods, must never 


leave their pedestals. In Conversation. 


* 
The only artists I have ever known, who are personally 
delightful, are bad artists, good artists exist simply 1n. what 
they make and consequently are perfectly uninteresting in 


what they are. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


he conditions of the race by means 
ht, wholesome water, and hideous 
bare buildings for the better housing of the lower orders. 

roduce health, they do not pro- 


pice beauty. For this, Art is ri 
isciples of the great 
but thoes who become like his work of art, be they plastic 
as in Greek days, or pi 

ord, Life is Art’s bes 
The Decay of Lying. 


* 


Art finds her own perfection within, and not outside 
of, herself. She is not to be judged by any external stand- 
ards of resemblance. She is a veil, rather than a mirror. 
She has flowers that no forests know of, birds that no 
woodland possesses. She makes and unmakes many 
worlds, and can draw the moon from heaven with a scarlet 
thread. Hers are the forms more real than living man 
and hers the great archetypes of which things that ne 
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existence are but unfinished copies. Nature has, in her 
eyes, no law, no uniformity. The Decay of Lying. 
* 


.--the public make use of the classics of a country as 
à means of checking the progress of Art. They degrade 
the classics into authorities. They use them as bludgeons 
for Preventing the expression of beauty in new forms. 

Sy are always asking a writer why he does not write 
like somebody else, or a painter why he does not paint 
like somebody else, quite oblivious of the fact that if 
cither of them did anything of the kind he would cease 
to be an artist, The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


There are fashions in art just as there are fashions in 
dress, and perhaps none of us can quite free ourselves 
from the influence of custom and the influence of novelty. 

Pen, Pencil and Poison. 


There are two ways of disliking art... One is to dis- 
like it. The other is to like it rationally. 


The Critic as Artist. 


The only Portraits in which one believes are portrait? 
where there is very little of the sitter and a. very great dea 
of the artist. The Decay of Lying. 

* 


Nature is always behind the age. It takes a great artist 
to be thoroughly modern. In Conversation. 


* 


In a very ugly and sensible age, the arts borrow, not 
from life but from each other. Pen, Pencil and Poison. 


* 
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Popularity is the crown of laurel which the world. puts 


on bad art. Whatever is popular is wrong. 
Lecture to Art Students. 


* 


Is it really all done by hand? Remark on seeing Frith's 
vast Painting, “Derby Day.” In Conversation. 


$ 


...the great superiority of France over England is that 
in France every bourgeois wants to be an artist, whereas 
in England every artist wants to be a bourgeois. 

In Conversation. 


* 


Most of our elderly English painters spend most of their 
wicked wasted lives in poaching upon the domain of the 
poets, marring their motives by clumsy treatment, and 
Striving to render by visible form or colour, the marvel 
of what is invisible, the splendour of what is not seen. 
Their pictures are, as a natural consequence, insufferably 
tedious. ‘They have degraded the invisible arts into the 
obvious arts and the only thing not worth looking at is 

The Critic as Artist. 


the obvious. 
* 


„On the staircase stood several Royal Academicians, 
disguised as artists. In Conversation. 
* 
of artists who imagine that the true 

tter is to paint someone else. 
In Conversation. 


That poetic school 
way of idealising & S! 


* 
The originality which we ask from the aritist is origin- 


ality of treatment, not of subject. It is only the unimagi 
native who ever invent. The true artist is known by ic 
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use he makes of what he annexes, and he annexes every- 
thing. As a Reviewer. 
* 


Art never expresses anything but itself. Tt has an inde 
pendent life, just as Thought has, and develops purely o! 


realism, nor spiritual in an age of faith. So far from being 
tho creation of its time, it is usually in direct opposition 
to it, and the only history it preserves for us is the history 
of its own progress. Sometimes it returns upon its foot; 


Preciate, and to enjoy. In no case does it reproduce a 
age. To pass from the art of a time’ to the time itself 1$ 
the great mistake that all historians commit. ; d 

-.-All bad art comes from returning to Life a 
Nature, and elevating them to ideals. Life and Natut 
may sometimes be used as part of Art’s rough materia» 

ore they are of any real service to Art they must or 
translated into artistic conventions. The moment AT. 
Surrenders its imaginative medium it surrenders everything: ( 
As a method Realism is a complete failure, and the tW 
things that every artist should avoid are modernity d 
form and modernity of subject matter. To us, who in 
in the nineteenth century, any century is a suitable oe e 
ject for art except our own. The only beautiful things be- 
the things that do not concern us. It is... exactly $07 
cause Hecuba is nothing to us that her sorrows are 
Suitable a motive for tragedy. Besides, it is only oes 
Modern that ever becomes old fashioned .. . Life g t 
ee, than Realism, but Romanticism is always in fro? 

fe. : i 

n- Life imitates Art far more than Art imitates Life. 

This results not merely from Life’s imitative instinct, 


ART SI 


from the fact that the self-conscious aim of Life is to find 
expression, and that Art offers certain beautiful forms 
through which it may realize that energy. It is a theory 
that has never been put forward before, but it is extremely 
fruitful, and throws an entirely new light upon the history 
of Art. " 

It follows, as a corollary from this, that external Na- 
ture also imitates Art. The only effects she can show us 
are effects that we have already seen through poetry, or 
in paintings. This is the secret of Nature's charm, as 
well as the explanation of Nature’s weakness. 

-.. Lying, the telling of beautiful untrue things, is the 
proper aim of Art, The Decay of Lying. 


* 


No artist desires to prove anything. Even things that 
are true can be proved. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


No spectator of art needs a more perfect mood of re. 
ceptivity than the spectator of a play. The moment he 
Seeks to exercise authority he becomes the avowed enemy 
of Art, and of himself. Art does not mind. It is he who 
suffers, The Soul of Man Under Socialism, 


Only mediocrities progress. An artist revolves in a cycle 
of masterpieces, the first of which is no less perfect than 
the last, In a Newspaper Article. 


, That curious mixture of bad painting and good inten- 

tions that always entitles a man to be called a representa- 

tive British artist. In Conversation. 
R 

To fail and to die young is the only hope for a Scots. 

man who wishes to remain an artist, In Conversation. 
* 


| 
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Whistler is indeed one of the very greatest masters of 
Painting in my opinion. And I may add that in this 
opinion Mr. Whistler himself entirely concurs. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette 


* 


One touch of Nature may make the whole world kin 
but two touches of Nature will destroy any work of Ath 
The Decay of Lying 


* | 


-..the more we study Art, the less we care for Nature: 
What Art really reveals to us is Nature's lack of desig: 
her curious crudities, her extraordinary monotony, ^^ 
absolutely unfinished condition. Nature has good inten’ 
tions, of course, but, as Aristotle once said, she cann 
carry them out. The Decay of Lyinf 

* 
The proper school to learn art is not Life but Art. an 
The Decay of Lyité 

* 

Philosophy may teach us to bear with equanimity tha 
misfortunes of our neighbours, and science resolve t 
‘moral sense into a secretion of sugar, but art is wh@ 
makes the life of each citizen a sacrament. 


A Lecture in Americ 
* 


; ds. ch 

Art is our spirited protest, our allant attempt to teat” 

Nature her proper place. E The Decay of Ly! "d 
* 


To reveal art and conceal the artist is art’s aim. Gray: 
The Picture of Dorian 


* 


H . H e: i nd 
Whistler left America in order to remain an artist, Jom 
Mr. Sargent to become one. In Conversa 


* 
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He finds that Literature is an inadequate expression of 
life. That is quite true: but a work of art is an adequate 
expression of art—that is its aim. Only that. Life is 
merely the motif of a pattern. 

Letter from Napoule, February 1899. 
ESL 


The Public has always, and in every age, been badly 
brought up. They are continually asking art to be popular, 
to please their want of taste, to flatter their absurd vanity, 
to tell them what they have been told before, to show 
them what they ought to be tired of seeing, to amuse them 
when they feel heavy after eating too much, and to distract 
their thoughts when they are wearied of their own stupi- 
dity. Now art should never try to be popular. The pub- 
lic should try to make itself artistic. : 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


It is the spectator, and not life, that art really mirrors. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


All art is at once surface and symbol. Those who go 
beneath the surface do so at heir peril. Those who read 
the symbol do so at their peril. 

ia The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


The Artist is the creator of beautiful things, 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


On the afternoon of Easter Day I heard vespers at the 
Lateran: music quite lovely: at the close à Bishop in red 
With red gloves—such as Pater talks of in Gaston de la 

Our—came out on the balcony and showed us the relics. 
E. 0. w.—3 
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He was swarthy, and wore a yellow mitre. A sinister 
medieval man, but superbly Gothic, just like the Bishop 
carved on stalls or on portals. And when one thinks that 
once people mocked at stained-glass attitudes! They are 
the only attitudes for the clothed. The sight of this 
Bishop, whom I watched with fascination, filled me with 
the sense of the great realism of Gothic Art. Neither ip 
Greek nor in Gothic Art is there any pose. Posing was 
invented by bad portrait-painters, and the first person 
who posed was a stockbroker, and he has gone on ever - 
since. Leiter to Robert Ross from Rome, April 1900. 


V 


LIFE 


In the first volume of his Journal, André Gide recall. 
a conversation he had with Oscar Wilde in Algiers Whee 
with what to Gide many years afterwards seemed impertin- 
ence, he criticized Wilde’s plays. Wilde listened intently 
without protest or impatience to Gide's comments of cen- 
sure and then, half-apologetically, came his now famous 
and oft-quoted remark: “I put all my genius into my 
life; I put only my talent into my works." This remark 
summed up completely Wilde's essential motif of existence. 

He was a life-lover and viewed his life as a means of 
self-expression. He saw Christ as the supreme artist who 
created with His life, the perfect work of art and Whose 
teaching was one of self-development. | 

Wilde visualized his own life as a work of art, some- 
thing to be moulded into a beautiful form. He was a 
dilettante, a spectator of life, and even to the end he was 
able to stand back and observe the magnitude of his 


catastrophe. 
+ 


The secret of life is never tò have an emotion that is 
unbecoming. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


ing ever to talk seriously 


Life i important a th 
is much too importan Vera, or The Nihilists. 


about it. 
* 
The Book of Life begins with a man and woman in a 


garden. It ends with Revelations. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


z 
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One’s real life is so often the life that one does not lead. 


In Conversation. 
* 


To live is the rarest thing in the world. Most people 
exist, that is all. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


To become a spectator of one’s own life is to escape the 
suffering of life. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


I hope you don’t think you have exhausted life... When 
a man says that, one knows that life has exhausted him. 
A Woman of No Importance. 

* 


Life...is simply a mauvais quart d'heure made up of 
exquisite moments, A Woman of No Importance. 


Life is never fair... And perhaps it is a good thing for 
' most of us that it is not. g An Teal Husband. 
* 


Death is not a God. He is only the servant of the gods. 
La Sainte Courtisane. 


* 
You must not find symbols in everything you see. It 
makes life impossible. d Salomé. 
* 


...the world has been made by fools that wise men 
Should live in it. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Misfortunes one can endure—they come fro 
they are accidents. But to suffer for one's ow 
ah!—there is the sting of life! Lady Winderm 


x 


Whatever, in fact, is modern in our life-we Owe 
Greeks. Whatever is an anachronism is due to jm 
ism, 


To believe is very dull. To doubt is in 
ing. To be on the alert is to live; to be lul 
is to die. 


tensely engross- 
led into security 


In Conversation. 
* 


When one is in town one amuses one’s self. When one 
is in the country one amuses other people. 1 ' 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 


Town life nourishes and perfects all the more civilized 
elements in man—Shakespeare wrote nothing but doggerel 
lampoon before he came to London and never penned a 
line after he left, h In Conversation. 

Egotism itself, which is so necessary P a proper en 

ignity, i tirel e result of an indoor life, 
of human dignity, is entirely The Desay oi pos 
* 
Ambition is the last refuge of the failure, 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


People should not mistake the means of civilization for 
€ end. The steam engine and the telephone depend 
entirely for their value on the use to which they are put, 
: In Conversation. 

* 
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ist CrrzEN: What is that word reform? What does 
it mean? Y K 

SECOND CrrEN: Marry, it means leaving things as they 
are; I like it not. The Duchess of Padua. 


* 


Whenever there exists a demand, there is no supply. 
This is the only law that explains the extraordinary con- 
trast between the soul of man and man's surroundings. 
Civilizations continue because people hate them. A mo- 
dern city is the exact opposite of what everyone wants. 
Nineteenth-century dress is the result of our horror of the 
style. The tall hat will last as long as people dislike it. 

Letter to Robert Ross (May 31st, 1897). 


* 


... what man has sought for is, indeed, neither pain 
nor pleasure, but simply Life. Man has sought to live 
s tensely, fully, perfectly. When he can do so without 

reising restraint on others, or suffering it ever, and 

activities are all pleasurable to him, he will be saner, 
althier, more civilized, more himself. Pleasure is Na- 
ure's test, her sign of approval. When a man is happy 
he is in harmony with himself and his environment. The 
new Individualism, for whose service Socialism, whether 
it wills it or not, is working, will be perfect harmony. It 
will be what the Greeks sought for, but could not, except 
in Thought, realize completely, because they had slaves, 
and fed them; it will be what the Renaissance sought for. 
but could not realize completely except in Art, because 
they had slaves, and starved them. It will be complete, 
and through it each man will attain to his perfection. The 

new Individualism is the new Hellenism. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


= 
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Laughter is the primeval attitude towards life—a mode 
of approach that survives only in artists and criminals! 


In Conversation. 
* 
Give me the luxuries, 


and anyone can have the neces- 
saries. 


In Conversation. 
* 


"Comfort," said Mr. Podgers, * 
ments, and hot water laid on in e 
Grace is quite right. Comfort is the 
tion can give us.” Lord 


and modern improve- 
very bedroom. Your 
only thing our Civiliza- 
Arthur Sayile's Crime. 
* 


I have no ambition to be à popular hero, to be crown- 
ed with laurels one year and pelted with stones the next: 
I prefer dying peaceably in my own bed. 


Vera, or The Nihilists. 


A map of the world that does not include Utopia is not 
Worth even glancing at i 

at which Humanity is always landing. And when Human- 
ity lands there, it looks out and seeing a better country, 
Sets sail. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 

What other People call one’s past has, no d 
thing to do with them, but absolu ely nothin 
Oneself, i 
Serves to ha 


oubt, every- 
B to do with 
ve no future to look forward to. 

The Critic as Artist. 


It is because Humanity has never known where it was 
Soing that it has never been able to find its way 


The Critic as Artist, 
* 
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When we have fully discovered the scientific laws that 
govern life, we shall realize that one person who has more 
illusions than the dreamer is the man of action. 

The Critic as Artist. 


* 


We live in an age that reads too much to be wise, and 
thinks too much to be beautiful. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


The longer one studies life and literature the more 
strongly one feels that behind everything that is wonder- 
ful stands the individual, and that it is not the moment 
that makes the man but the man who creates the age. 


The Critic as Artist. 
Lj 


I love acting. It is so much more real than life. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 
Nowadays we have so few mysteries left to us that we 
cannot afford to part with one of them. 


The Critic as Artist- 
* 


, As for omens, there is no such thing as an omen. Des: 
tiny does not send us heralds. She is too wise or too cruel 


for that. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


One should absorb the colour of life, but one should 
never remember its details. Details are always vulgar. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 
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--. When the gods wish to punish us they answer our 

prayers. An Ideal Husband. 
+ 

Our business is to realize the 


world as we see it, not to 
reform it as we know it. 


The Model Millionaire. 
» 


c Spent my 
future life reading Baudelaire in a Café, I should be lead- 


ing a more natural life than if I took to hedgers’ work or 
planted cacao in mudswamps! 
Letter from Reading Gaol, April 6, 1897. 

* 


We can have in life but one great experience at best, 
and the secret of life is to reproduce that experience as 
Often as possible, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Ethics, like natural selection, make existence possible, 
Aesthetics, like Sexual selection, make life lovely and 
Wonderful, fill it with new forms, and give it progress, and 
Variety and change. The Critic as Artist. 


lf a man treats life artistically, his brain is in his heart. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


"There 


well are few things easier than to live badly and to die 
ell, 


Vera, or The Nihilists, 
* 


One can live for years sometimes with 


Out living at 
and then all life co ae 


mes crowding into one single hour. 


Vera, or The Nihilists, 
+ 
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Much is given to some, and little is given to others. 
Injustice has parcelled out the world, nor is there equal 
division of aught save sorrow. The Star Child. 


* 
How poor a bargain is the life of man, and in how mean 
a market are we sold. A Florentine Tragedy- 
* 
Each man lived his own life and paid his own price for 


living it. The only pity was one had to pay so often for 
-a single fault. The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 
In her dealings with man Destiny never closes her ac- 
counts. The Picture of Dorian Gray- 
* 


You always find out that one's most glaring fault is 
ones most important virtue. You have the most com- 


à forting views of life. A Woman of No Importance. 
| * 

Good taste is the excuse I've always given for leading 

such a bad life. The Importance of Being Earnest- 
* 


-.-iry as we may we cannot get behind things to the 
reality. And the terrible reason may be that there is nO 
reality in things apart from their appearances. 


In Conversation. 
* 


Nothing that actually occurs is of the smallest im- 
. portance. 


Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young- 


* 
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* 


The chief thing that makes 
tic point of view is the thin, 
security, the fact that one 
same emotion, 


life a failure from this artis- 
g that lends life its Sordid 
can never repeat exactly the 

The Critic as Artist. 


It is only the gods who taste death. Apollo has passed 
away, but Hyacinth, whom men say he slew, lives on. 
Nero and Narcissus are always with us. 


Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


It is pure unadulterated country life. "They get up early 
Cause they have so much to do and go to bed early 
use they have so little to think about. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


We are each our own devil, and we make this world 
Our hell. 


The Duchess of Padua. 


Heaven is à despotism, I shall be at home there, 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 
Science can never grapple with the irrational, That is 
why it has no future before it, in this world. i 
R An Ideal Husband. 

The world is a Stage, but the play is badly cast, 


rd Arthur Savile's Crime. 
* 
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I am always astonishing myself. It is the only thing 
that makes life worth living. 


A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


The world is simply divided into two classes—those 
who believe the incredible, like the public—and those who 
| do the improbable. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


The world has always laughed at its own tragedies, that 
being the only way in which it has been able to bear them. 
A Woman of No Importance. 

* 


Memory is the diary that we all carry about with us. 
The Importance of Being Earnest- 


* 


Discontent is the first ste 


x P in the progress of a man Or 
a nation. P 


A Woman of No Importance- 
* 


... anybody can be good in the country. There are no 
temptations there. That is the reason why people who live 
out of town are so absolutely uncivilized. Civilization 15 
not by any means an easy thing to attain to. There are 
only two ways by which man can reach it. One is by 
being cultured, the other by being corrupt. Country pe 
ple have no opportunity of being either, so they stagnate. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


In Paris one can lose one's time most delightfully; but 
one can never lose one's way. In Conversation. 


* 


————— m 


. 
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Nowadays it is only the unreadable that occurs. 
A Woman of No Importance. 
* 
On the Fiffel Tower: 
Turn your back to that—you have all Paris before you. 
Look at it—Paris vanishes. In Conversation. 


+ 


One can survive everything nowadays, except death, 
and live down anything except a good reputation. 
A Woman of No Importance. 
+ 
Vulgarity and stupidity are two very vivid facts in mo- 
dern life. One regrets them naturally. But there they are. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Deat 


h and vulgarity are the only two facts in the nine- 
teenth 


century that one cannot explain away. 1 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Pers 


D ‘sonally I cannot understand how anybody manages 
exi 


St in the country, if anybody who is anybody does, 
© country always bores me to death. 3 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


But the past is of no importance. The present is of no 

portance, It is with the future that we have to deal. 

D the past is what man should not have been. The 

A at 1s what man ought not to be. The future is what 
Sts are, 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism, 


* 


t 
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For he to whom the present is the only thing that is 
present, knows nothing of the age in which he lives. 


In Conversation. 
* 


I wrote when I did not know life; now that I do know | 
the meaning of life, I have no more to write. Life can | 
Dot be written; life can only be lived. In Conversation. 

* 

Why does not s € 

sunspots, which nobody ever saw, or, if they did, ought 


* 
Life is not complex. We are complex, Life is simple 
and the simple thing is the Tight thing. 
j Letter to Robert Ross from Reading Gaol. | 


* 
::- the world will not listen to me now. Itis strange— 
I never though 
[ 


In Conversation- 
* 


-+- I wish to look at life, not to become a monument 
for tourists . . . Privacy!...T have had two years of it..- 
save for that other self the man I once was. 


Interview in Reading Gaol. — 


LIFE 


Humanity takes itself too serious] 
original sin. If the cavemen had 
History would: have been different. 


67 


Y. It is the world’s 
known how to laugh, 

In Conversation. 
* 


In this world there are only two tragedies, One is not 
getting what one wants and the other is getting it, 


Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
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VI 


LITERATURE 


Oscar Wilde has justly earned for himself an undis- 
Puted place in English Literature, and with works com 
pletely dissimilar in character. 7 

In his early days at Oxford he said, “I'll be a poet, F 
writer, a dramatist, Somehow or other I'll be fano 
and if not famous rU be notorious." His forecast wa: 
4 true one in all respects. a hed 

Dr. Johnson's epitaph on Goldsmith, “He toue 
nothing he did not adorn,” applies most aptly to the co 
tributions of Oscar Wilde to Literature. 


* 


There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book- 
Books are well written or badly written, That is all. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray- 

* 
I never travel without my diary. One should always 
have Something sensational to read in the train., ^ 
The Importance of Being Earnest- 

* 


The ancient historians gave us delightful fiction in Ud 
form of fact; the modern novelist presents us with du 
facts under the guise of fiction. The Decay of Lying- 

* 
On Shakespeare: f the 

In the Spirit of the true artist, accepts the facts o 3 
antiquarian and converts them into dramatic and Pa 
Sque effects. The Truth of Masks. 


* 


N 
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M. Zota is determined to show that, if he has not got 
genius, he can at least be dull. The Decay of Lying. 


= 


Poor, silly, conceited Mr. Secretary Pepys has chattered 
his way into the circle of the Immortals. 
The Critic as Artist. 
x 


M. Guy DE Maupassant, with his keen mordant irony 
and his hard vivid style, strips life of the few poor Tags 
that still cover her and shows us foul sore and festering 
wound, He writes lurid little tragedies in which every- 
body is ridiculous; bitter comedies at which one cannot 
laugh for very tears. The Decay of Lying. 


* 


Mr. Riper HAGGARD, who really has, or had once, the 

makings of a perfectly magnificent liar, he is now so afraid 

Of being suspected of genius that when he does tell any- 

thing marvellous, he feels bound to invent a personal re- 

Miniscence and to put it into a footnote as a kind of 

Cowardly corroboration. The Decay of Lying. 
* 


Only the great masters of style ever succeed in being 
Obscure. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


-..in the works of our own Carlyle, whose French Re- 
volution is one of the most fascinating historical novels 
“ver written, facts are either kept in their subordinate 
Position, or else entirely excluded on the general ground 
9f dullness. The Decay of Lying. 

* 


The cynic may mock at the subject of these verses, but 


We do not. Why not an ode on a knocker? Does not 
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Victor Hugo’s tragedy of Lucrece Borgia turn on the de- 
facement of a door plate? Mr. Furlong must not be dis- 
couraged. Perhaps he will write poetry someday. If he 
does we would earnestly appeal to him to give up calling 
a cock “proud chanticleer."* 

Review in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


» 
Between them Hugo and Shakespeare have exhausted 


every subject. Originality is no longer possible—even s 
sin. So there are no real emotions left—only extraordi 


nary adjectives. In Conversation. . 


-+-it was to his blindness, as an occasion, if not as 4 
cause, that England's great poet owed much of the majes- 
tic movement and sonorous splendour of his later verse 

en Milton could no longer write he began to sing. | 
The Critic as Artist. 
+$ 


WORDSWORTH went to the lakes, but he was never a hkg 
pt He found in stones the sermons he had already hi 
here, 


aen The Decay of Lying: 
* 
On Ruskin: A 
It was his Prose I loved not his pi his sympathy wi 
the poor bored me, pee In Conversation: 


* 
On George Moore: À 
He leads his readers to the latrine and locks them m. 
- In Conversation. 
* 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, a fine but very mistaken poet, bi 
always trying to do the most impossible thing of eu d 
know himself. And that is why sometimes, in the mid 


d 
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of his most beautiful poems, he left off being the poet and 
became the school inspector. In Conversation. 


* 


Mn. RupvARD KiPLING—as one turns over the pages of his 
Plain Tales from the Hills, one feels as if one were seated 
under a palm-tree reading life by superb flashes of vul- 
garity. The bright colours of the bazaars dazzle one’s 
eyes. The jaded, second-rate Anglo-Indians are in ex- 
quisite incongruity with their surroundings. The mere 
lack of style of the story-teller gives an old journalistic 
realism to what he tells us. From the point of view of 
life, he is a reporter who knows vulgarity better than any 
one has ever known it. Dickens knew its clothes and its 
comedy. Mr. Kipling knows its essence and its serious- 
ness. He is our first authority on the second-rate and has 
seen marvellous things through keyholes, and his back- 
grounds are real works of art. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


One incomparable novelist we have now in England, 
Mr. George Meredith. There are better artists in France, 
but France has no one whose view of life is so large, so. 
varied, so imaginatively true. There are tellers cf stories 
in Russia who have a more vivid sense of what pain in 
fiction may be. But to him belongs philosophy in fiction. 

is people not merely live, but they live in thought. One 
can see them from myriad points of view. They are sug- 
gestive. There is a soul in them and around them. They 
are interpretative and symbolic. And he who made them, 
those wonderful, quickly moving figures, made them for 

1S own pleasure, and never asked the public what they 
Wanted, has never cared to know what they wanted, has 
never allowed the public to dictate to him or influence 

m in any way, but has gone on intensifying his own per- 
Sonality, and producing his own individual work. At first 
Done came to him. That did not matter. Then the few. 
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came to him. That did not change him. The many have 
come now. He is still the same. He is an incomparable 
novelist, The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


BALZAC—He was a most remarkable combination of the 
artistic temperament with the Scientific spirit. A steady 
course of Balzac reduces our living friends to shadows, 
and our acquaintances to the shadow of the shades. 

The Decay of Lying. 


Mr. Hart CAINE, it is true, aims at the grandiose, but 
then he writes at the top of his voice. He is so loud that 
one cannot hear what he says, The Decay of Lying. 


* 


Mn. RoBERT Louis STEVENSON, that delightful master of 
delicate and faithful prose. There is such a thing as rob- 
bing a story of its reality by trying to make it too true, 
and the "Black Arrow" is so inartistic as not to contain 


a single anachronism to boast of, while the transforma- 
tion of Dr. Jekyll reads dangerously like an experiment 
out of The Lancet. The Decay of Lying. 


* 


++. poets...with the unfortunate exception of Mr. 
Wordsworth, have been Teally faithful to their high mis- 


sion, and are universally recognized as being absolutely 
unreliable, The Decay of Lying. 


* 


Mr. HENRY JAMES, writes fiction as if it were a painful 
duty. The Decay of Lying. 


* 
CHARLES READE, an artist, a scholar, a man with a true 
sense of beauty, Taging and roaring over the abuses of 
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contemporary life like a common pamphleteer or a sensa- 

tional journalist, is really a sight for the angels to weep 

over. The Decay of Lying. 
* 


GroncE MerepitH. His style is chaos illuminated by 

flashes of lightning. As a writer he has mastered every- 

thing except language: as a novelist he can do everything 

except tell a story: as an artist he is everything except arti- 

culate, The Decay of Lying. 
* 


n the art of concealing what 


Mn. JAMES Payn is an adept i ] 
The Decay of Lying. 


is not worth finding. f 
Rosert Browninc: Yes, Browning was great. And as 
what will he be remembered? As a poet? Ah, not as a 
poet! He will be remembered as a writer of fiction, as 
the most supreme writer of fiction, it may be, that we have 
ever had. His sense of dramatic situation was unrivalled, 
and, if he could not answer his own problems, he could at 
least put problems forth, and what more should an artist 
do? Considered from the point of view of a creator of 
character he ranks next to him who made Hamlet. Had 
€ been articulate, he might have sat beside him. The 
only man who can touch the hem of his garment 1s George 
Meredith. Meredith is a gee BEL ie pore ARRA 
ng. jum for writing 1 se. 
et ieee ae The Critic as Artist. 
* 


been called a thinker, and 
always thinking, and always 
indeed did the subtle mec- 
hat he despised language, 
lete instrument of expres- 
The Critic as Artist. . 


Rogerr BnowNiNc: He has 
Wes certainly a man who was 

inking aloud ...So much, 
os of mind fascinate him t 
Saas upon it as an incomp 
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Shakespeare might have met Rozencratz and Guilden- 
stern in the white streets of London, or seen the serving- 
men of rival houses bite their thumbs at each other in 
the open square; but Hamlet came out of his soul, and 
Romeo out of his passion The Critic as Artist. 


* 


On being asked by a prison warder if Marie Corelli was 
a great writer : 


Now don’t think I 


ve anything against her moral charac- 
ter, but from the wa 


y she writes she ought to be in here. — 


In Conversation. 
* 


To call an artist morbid because he deals with morbidity 


as his subject-matter is as silly as if one called Shakespeare 
mad because he wrote King Lear, eS 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 
There are two ways of dislikin 


_ There ) & poetry, one way is to 
dislike it, the other is to read Pope. In Conversation. 


A true artist takes no notice whatever of the public. The 
public to him are non-existent. He leaves that to the 


popular novelist. The Soul of Man Under Socialism- 


In literature mere egotism is delightful, It is what 
fascinates us in the letters of personalities so different as 
Cicero and Balzac, Flaubert and Berlioz, Byron and 
Madame de Sévigné. Whenever we came across it, and, 
Strangely enough, it is rather rare, we cannot but welcome 
it, The Critic as Artist- 


2 = 
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‘They lead us through a barren desert of verbiage to a 
mirage that they call life... However, one should not be 
too severe on English novels; they are the only relaxa- 


tion of the intellectually unemployed. 
Review in Pall Mall Gazette. 


* 


For our own part... We cannot help expressing our re- 
gret that such a shallow and superficial biography as this 
should ever have been published. It is but a sorry task 
to rip the twisted ravel from the worn garment of life and 
to turn the grout into a drained cup. 

a Great Man," 


From “A Cheap Edition of 
review in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


* 


Frank Harris tells that he was once asked to write a 
book of one hundred thousand words for some $ 5,000— 
in advance, by the American publishers Harper's. He 
wrote to them that as there were not one hundred thous- 
and words in English he could not undertake the work. 

Reported by Frank Harris. 
* 


y may be a prosaic age, but we 
dge by the general run of novels, 
As a Reviewer. 


; The nineteenth centur. 
fear that, if we are to ju 
it is not an age of prose. 

* 


On Tree's Hamlet: 
-..funny without being vulgar. 


In Conversation. 


- The brilliant phrase like good wine; needs no bush. But 
just as the orator marks his good things by a dramatic 


Pause, or by raising or lowering his voice, or by gesture, 


So the writer marks bis epigrams with italics, setting the 
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Bems, as it were, like a jeweller—an excusable love of one's 


art, not all mere vanity, I like to think. In Conversation. 


* 


ving published a book of second-rate 
an quite irresistible. He lives the poetry 
The others write the poetry that they 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


sonnets makes a m. 
€ cannot write, 
dare not realize, 


I write because it Bives me the greatest possible artistic 


Pleasure to write. If my work pleases the few I am grati- 
As for the mob, I have no desire to be a popular 
Novelist. It is far too easy. 


Reply to a Critic. 


All fine imaginative work is self. 
berate. No poet sings because he mu 
great poet does. A great poet sings 
to sing. 


conscious and deli- 
st sing. At least no 
because he chooses 
he Critic as Artist. 
* 


We fear that he will never produce any real good work 
till he has made up his mind whether destiny intends him 
for a poet or an advertising agent. Asia Reviewer! 

* 


—can be read without any tro 


uble and was probably 
written without any trouble also! 


As a Reviewer. 
* 


The author has written, as he Says, “a tale without a 
murder,” but having put a Pistol-ball through his hero’s 


. 
| 
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chest and left him alive and hearty notwithstanding, he 


cannot be said to have produced a tale without a miracle. 
ki As a Reviewer. 


* 


Bededienl art is charming, but medieval emotions are 
of date. One can use them in fiction, of course. But 


then the only things that one can use in fiction are the 


things that one has ceased to use in fact. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


-.a form of poetry which cannot possibly hurt any- 


body, even if translated into French. 
Review in-Pall Mall Gazette. 


* 


ae nineteenth-century dislike of Realism is the rage of 
Iban seeing his own face in a glass. TUN 
e nineteenth-century dislike of Romanticism is the 


rage of Caliban not seeing his own face in 2 glass. 
i The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


-bye to your Excellent Aunt. 


“And now I must bid good 
It is the hour when we sleep 


Tam 
MESI at the Athenaeum. 


<All of you, Mr. Erskine?” — . 
Forty of us, in forty armchairs. 


for an English Academy of Letters. i 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


We are practising 


It does not copy it, 


b Literature always anticipates life. 
The Decay of Lying. 


Ut moulds it to its purpose- 


* 
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If one cannot enjoy reading a book over and over again, | 
there is no use in reading it at all. The Decay of Lying- 


* 


I quite admit that modern novels have many good 
points. All I insist on is that, as a class, they are qui 
unreadable. The Decay of Lying- 

$ i ' 

Romantic surroundings are the worst surroundings pos- 
sible for a romantic writer, ; 

Letter to Robert Ross written from Reading Goal. 
* 


We have been able to have fine poetry in England be- | 
cause the public do not read it, and consequently do not 
influence it. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


The books that the world calls immoral books are books 
that show the world its own shame. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


On Charles Dickens: 


One must have a heart of stone to read the death of 
Little Nell without laughing. In Conversation. 


* 


I dislike modern memoirs. They are generally written 
by people who have entirely lost their memories, or have 
never done anything worth remembering; which, how- 
ever, is, no doubt, the true explanation of their popular- 
ity, as the English public always feels perfectly at its ease 
when a mediocrity is talking to it. The Critic as Artist. 


* 
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Anybody can write a three-volumed novel. It merely 
requires a complete ignorance of both life and literature. 
The Critic as Artist. 

* 


To know the vintage and quality of a wine one need not 
drink the whole cask. It must be perfectly easy in half an 
hour to say whether a book is worth anything or worth 
nothing. Ten minutes are really sufficient, if one has the 
instinct for form. Who wants to wade through a dull 
volume? One tastes it, and that is quite enough. 

The Critic as Artist. 


* 


In point of fact, there is no such thing as Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. If Hamlet has something of the definiteness of a 
Work of art, he has also all the obscurity that belongs to 
life, There are as many Hamlets as there are melan- 
cholies. The Critic as Artist. 
* 


But there is no literary public in England for anything 
except newspapers, primers and encyclopedias. all 
the people in the world the English have the least sense 
of the beauty of literature. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


x* 


The popular novel that the public call healthy is always 
a thoroughly unhealthy production; and what the public 


call an unhealthy novel is always 
Work of art. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


I hate vulgar realism in literature. The man who could 
call a spade a spade should be compelled to use one. It 
is the only thing he is fit for. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


+ 
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There is not a single real poet or prose writer of this 
century, on whom the British public have not solemnly 


quite unnecessary in England. HAS 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism- 
» 


On a book by four authors: A 

It has taken four People to write it and even to read it 
Iequires assistance. Tt is a book that one can with per- 
fect safety recommend to other people. As a Reviewer. 


The aim of most of our modern novelists seems to be, 
not t 


t Io write good novels, but to write novels that will do 
good. 


n) As a Reviewer. 


When the public say a work is gross] unintelligible, 
they mean that the artist has said o: nude a beautiful 
thing that is new; when the ibe a work as grossly 
immoral, they mean that the artist has sa; 
beautiful thing that is true. 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


It is a curious fact that the worst Work is always done 
with the best intentions, and that pe 


Ople are never so 
trivial as when they take themselves Very seriously, 


s 4s a Reviewer. 

We sincerely hope that a few more novels like these 
Will be published, as the public will then ind out that a 
bad book is very dear at a shilling. As a Reviewer. 


* 
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Russian writers are extraordinary. What makes their 


books so great is the pity they put into them. 
d In Conversation. 


I appropriate what is already mine, for once a thing is 
published it becomes public property. In Conversation. 


* 


There are two ways of disliking my plays, one way is 


to dislike them, the other is to prefer Earnest. c 
In Conversation. 


* 


"Dry.goods! What are American dry-goods?" asked 
the Düchess, raising her large hands in wonder, and ac- 


centuating the verb. , " 
* American novels," answered Lord Henry, helping him- 
Self to some quail. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Poets know how useful passion is for publication. Now- 
adays a broken heart will run to many editions. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


A poet can survive anything but a misprint. " 
In Conversation. 


* 
life. It does not copy it, 
The nineteenth century, as 
tion of Balzac. 

The Decay of Lying. 


b Literature always anticipates 
at moulds it to its purpose. 
* know it, is largely an inven 


* 
The 1, - : 
mportance of Being Earnest: d i 
ab e first act is EL the second beautiful, the third 
Ominably clever. In Conversation. 
* 
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Iam sure you must have a great future in literature be- 
fore you... because you seem to be such a very bad in- 
terviewer. I feel sure that you must write poetry. I cer- 
tainly like the colour of your necktie very much. Good- 
bye. In an Interview. 

* 


No modern literary work of any worth has been pro- 
duced in the English language by an English writer— 
except of course Bradshaw. In Conversation. 


* 


sea basis of literary friendship is mixing the poisoned 


In Conversation. 
* 


—there is a great deal to be said in favour of reading 
a novel backwards. The last page is, as a rule, the most 
interesting and when one begins with the catastrophe or 
the dénouement one feels on pleasant terms of equality 
with the author. It is like going behind the scenes of a 
theatre. One is no longer taken in, and the hairbreadth 
escapes of the hero and the wild agonies of the heroine 
leave one absolutely unmoved. In Conversation. 


* 


orror to martyrdom. 
d book and eminently 
As a Reviewer. 


| 


VII 


MUSIC 


Oscar Wilde's knowledge and appreciation of music was 


very limited, and when he occasionally introduced his 
theories into his conversation it was merely to add to the 
picture of himself as the complete artist. 
He was once asked by a fond mother, w. 
was playing the piano, whether he liked 
Oscar said: “No, but I like that!" 


* 


hose daughter 
music. 


dif one plays good music people don't listen, and 
if one plays bad music people don't talk. i 
The Importance of Being Earnesy. 
* 


. The typewriting machine, when played with expression, 
18 not more annoying than the piano when played by a 

ation. Indeed, many among those most 
devoted to dome 


* 

Lorp Henry: You must play Chopin to me. The man 
ith whom my wife ran away played Chopin exquisitely, 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


oyatter Playing Chopin, I feel as if I had been weeping 
ST sins that I had never committed, and mourning over 
Bedies that were not my own. Music always seems to. 
„t0 produce that effect, It creates for one a past of 
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which one has been ignorant and fills one with a sense 
of sorrows that have been hidden from one’s tears. 


The Critic as Artist. 
* 


Music makes one feel so romantic—at least it always 

got on one’s nerves—which is the same thing nowadays- 

A Woman of No Importance. — 

: ‘ ; | 

Musical people are so absurdly unreasonable. They 

always want one to be perfectly dumb at the very moment 
when one is longing to be absolutely deaf. 


An Ideal Husband. 
$ 


I don't play accurately—anyone can play accurately— 
but I play with wonderful expression. ^N far as the piano 
ie Concerned, sentiment is my forte. T keep science for 

ife. The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 
I like Wagner's music bett ^ is SO 
loud that one can talk the ane mony ae 


| ole time without people 
hearing what one says, The Pee Fray. ] 


VIII 


PARENTS 


Wilde's parents were people of considerable importance 
in Dublin. His father, William Wilde, knighted in 1864, 
was a great and internationally famous oculist-and surgeon. 
He was a small, vigorous man, addicted to hard drinking 
and was excessively interested in sexual exploits with 
young women. Owing to his lusty, uninhibited way of 
life he was constantly in trouble with girls and his acti- 
vities resulted in many unwanted offspring. Despite the 
many scandals in which he became involved Sir William 
retained his reputation as a man of intellectual distinction 
and a brilliant surgeon, until his death in 1887. 

Oscar Wilde’s mother, whose maiden name was Jane 
Elgee, was twenty-eight and her husband thirty-nine when 
Oscar was born. Lady Wilde was a tall, stately, imposing 
woman, talented and eccentric. As a young woman she 
wrote for a revolutionary newspaper under the nom de 
plume of “Speranza.” : 

She was a clever talker with a rich, eloquent voice, and 
her “At Homes" were occasions of importance in Dublin 
Society. 

Oscar had little in common with his father and a great 
deal in common with his mother, whom he resembled in 
looks, voice, and eccentricities. 


* 
Few parents nowadays pay any regard to what their 


children say to them. The old-fashioned respect for the 
Young is fast dying. The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 
-2Ow—4 
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Children begin by loving their parents. After a time 
they judge them. Rarely, if ever do they forgive them. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


All women become like their mothers. "That is their 
tragedy. No man does. That's his. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


To lose one parent . . . may be regarded as a misfortune; 
to lose both looks like carelessness. 


The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


To a fellow undergraduate at Trinity College: 

Come home with me, I want to introduce you to my 
mother. We have founded a society for the suppression 
of Virtue. In Conversation. 

* 


Fathers should neither be seen nor heard. That is the 
only proper basis for family life. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


The longer I live the more keenly I feel that whatever 
was good enough for our fathers is not good enough for 
us, The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 


A mother’s love is very touching, of course, but it is 
often curiously selfish. I mean, there is a good deal of 
selfishness in it. A Woman of No Importance. 

/ 


x 


E" 


PARENTS 


Why will parents always appear at th 
So 


| Ne wrong tinned 
me extraordinary mistake in nature, I suppose. 
An Ideal Husband. 
^ 


I should imagine that most mothers don't quite unde 
stand their sons. 


4 Woman of No Importq 


* 
I was influenced by my mother, Every man is y 
€ is young, A Woman of No Importan 
» * 


mM a an it down at the hea 
ere a i ing z 
or Once Taising a Ea ay, without eyer Speaking a word 
O notice of anybod and noboq 
attention to her. “Not one woman jt 
ave tolerated her p 


^ n à thou 
Iesence, but Y Mother aj 
teh ie poe hat my father loved this wonna 
pn 4 Must be a Joy and a comfort to have her 
doe di bed nd I am sure that she did right 
and at last happiness of à man who wa. about 
rent id 3m sure that my father understood her 
She dia not gence, understood that it was not b E 
ha, Ove hi a EMT zhe permitted her Tival’s oe. 
A € lov im ver ied 
h f E Bratitude an son dieg 


ch, 
r affection fo 
Scar Wilde’s , ibute to hi. ie 


IX 
MARRIAGE 


Oscar Wilde was married to Constance Mary Lloyd. 
the only child of an eminent and wealthy barrister, On 
May 29th 1884. They had two sons, Cyril and Vyvyan 
born in 1885 and 1886 respectively. 


At first they were passionately in love and indeed Con- 
stance maintained her affections until the end. It was an 


attraction of opposites and Wilde was once asked how he. 


came to fall in love with his wife. He replied: “She 
never speaks and I am always wondering what her thoughts 
are like." 

Wilde was ill-suited for the role of domesticity and. for 
a time it was rumoured that he was in love with an actress. 
Once when the actress was on tour he spent a week away 
from home. On his return he was describing, with poetic 
eloquence, the mansion he had visited to a group of en 
chanted listeners, when Constance asked quietly, “Did 
she act well, Oscar?” 


* 


Men marry because they are tired; women because they 
are curious; both are disappointed. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray- 
* 


The one charm of marriage is that it makes a life of 
deception absolutely necessary for both parties. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 


] 
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The real drawback t 


© marriage is that it makes one un- 
selfish. And unselfish 


people are colourless. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
»* 


Of course married life is merely a habit, a bad habit. 
But then one Tegrets the loss of even one’s worst -habits, 
Perhaps one regrets them the most. They are such an 
essential part of one’s personality, 
The Picture of Derian Gray. 
* 


I have often observed that i 


n married households the 
champagne is rarely of a first- 


rate brand, 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 

There is one thing worse than an absolutely loveless 
Marriage, A Marriage in which there is love, but on one 
Side only, An Ideal Husband. 

* 

T am not in favour of long engagements. 

People the Opportunity of find rs charac. 


arriage, which T think is never advisable. 
The Importance of Beir 
* 


They ive 
ing out each other’ : 


1g Earnest. 


mount of women in London who fii i i 

S [ t with t 

This gusbands 1$ perfectly scandalous. It looks so i 
ply Washing one’s clean linen in public, ` 


he Importance of Being Earnest 


* 
| The happ; 
Ppine: i 
he has ia aes S Maiei men depends on the 


People 
oman of No Importance. 


* 
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If we men married the women we deserve we should 
have a very bad time of it. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


How can a woman be expected to be happy with a man 
who insists on treating her as if she were a perfectly na- 
tural being. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Its most dangerous nowadays for a husband to pay 
any attention to his wife in public. It always makes peo- 
ple think that he beats her when they're alone. 


Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Mns. ALLoNBY: My husband is a sort of promissory note; 
Tm tired of meeting him. 


A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


Marriage is hardly a thing that one can do now and 
then—except in America. The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


* 
) For an artist to marry his model is as fatal as for 4 
` gourmet to marry his cook: the one gets no sittings, an 
the other no dinner, In Conversation. 


* 
Polygamy—how much more poetic it is to marry one 


and love many. In Conversation. 
* 


No man should have a secret from his wife—she in- 
variably finds it out. In Conversation: 


D 
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A family is a terrible encumbrance, especially when 
one is not married. Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 


Twenty years of romance make a woman look like a 
ruin; but twenty years of marriage make her Jook like 
a public.building. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


In married life affection comes when people thoroughly 
dislike each other. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


It is the growth of the moral sense in women that makes 
marriage such a hopeless one-sided institution. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Lavy Marky: We might drive in the Park at five. Every- 
thing looks so fresh in the Park now! 
Mns. CHEVELEY: Except the people! 
Lapy MARKBY: Perhaps the people are a little jaded. I 
have often observed that the Season as it goes on produces 
à kind of softening of the brain. However, I think any- 
thing is better than high intellectual pressure. That is the 
most unbecoming thing there is. It makes the noses of 
the young girls so particularly large. And there is noth- 
ing so difficult to marry as a large nose. 

An Ideal Husband, 


* 


Lord Aucustus: ...It is a great thing to come across 
E onum ie thoroughly understands one. 

By: It is an awfully dangerous thing. They alwa 
end by marrying one. Lady Mindeme es Far 
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Lapy CAROLINE: ... women have become so highly edu- 
cated ... that nothing should surprise us nowadays, except 
happy marriages. They apparently are getting very rare. 
Mns. ALLONBY: Oh, they're quite out of date. 

Lavy STuTFIELD: Except amongst the middle classes, I 
have been told. 


Mns. ALLoNBY: How like the middle classes! 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


_How marriage ruins a man! It’s as demoralizing as 
cigarettes, and far more expensive. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Englishwomen conceal their feelings till after they are 
married. They show them then. 


A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


DUKE: ...I have noted 

How merry is that husband by whose hearth 

Sits an uncomely wife, The Duchess of Padua. 
* 


-..in married life three is company and two is none. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 
motae always been of the opinion that a man who de- 
aothing get married should know either everything of 


The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


The pro 


: per basis for marriage i isunder- 
standing. ge is mutual misund 


Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. ~ 


y 
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Lapy Marky: ...In my time... we were taught not to 
understand anything. That was the old system, and 
wonderfully interesting it was. I assure you that the 
amount of things I and my poor sister were taught not to 
understand was quite extraordinary. But modern women ` 
understand everything, I am told. 
Mrs. CHEVELEY: Except their husbands. That is the one 
thing the modern woman never understands. 
Lapy ManKBY: And a very good thing too, dear, I dare 
say. It might break up many a happy home if they did. 
An Ideal Husband. 
* 


... to elope is cowardly. It's running away from danger. 
And danger has become so rare in modern life. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 
As for domesticity, it ages one rapidly, and distracts 
one’s mind from higher things. The Remarkable Rocket. 
* 


Nowadays all the married men are like bachelors, and 
all the bachelors like married men. * 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


When a woman finds out about her husband she either 
becomes dreadfully dowdy, or wears very smart bonnets 
that some other woman's husband has to pay for. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


All men are married women's property. That is the 
Only true definition of what married women's property 
really is, A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


IE EEE 
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Her capacity for family affection is extraordinary. When 
her third husband died, her hair turned quite gold from 
grief. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


On seeing Tree in a play (“Once Upon a Time") 

Since the appearance of Tree in pyjamas—there has 
been the greatest sympathy for Mrs. Tree. It throws a 
M lurid light on the difficulties of their married life. 

i In Correspondence. 


* ; 


There is no pleasure in taking in a husband who never — 
sees anything. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


When a woman marries again, it is because she detested 
her first husband. When a man marries again, it is be- 
cause he adored his first wife. Women try their luck; 
men risk theirs. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Mrs. ALLONBY: The Ideal Husband? There couldn't be — 
such a thing. The institution is wrong. < 


A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


Ducuess oF BERWICK: Our h f 
c S usband for- 
get our existence if we di hen Hon te 


l j dn't nag at them from time to 
nos Just to remind them that we have a perfect legal . 
right to do so. Lady Windermere's Fan. 

* 
It is a curious thing about the i the 
: game of marriage— 
ji Uu hold all the honours, and invariably lose the 
J ick. Lady Windermere's Fan. 
* 
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. Secrets from other people's wives are a necessary luxury 
in modern life. So, at least, I am always told at the club 
by people who are old enough to know better. 

An Ideal Husband. 


* 


| There's nothing in the world like the devotion of a mar- 
tied woman. It’s a thing no married man knows any- 
thing about. Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Mns. ArLoNBvy: When Ernest and I were engaged, he 
R swore to me positively on his knees that he never loved 
l anyone before in the whole course of his life. I was very 
young at the time, so I didn’t believe him, I needn't tell 
you. Unfortunately, however, I made no'enquiries of any 
kind till after I had been actually married four or five 
months. I found out then that what he had told me was 
perfectly true. And that sort of thing makes a man so 
uninteresting. A Woman of No Importance, 


o E 
SMUT 


x 
LOVE 


In his youth he had a young man's normal LUE Ce if 
girls. When he married he was passionately in love ae 
his wife, and once caused acute embarrassment to : Us 
by describing in unnecessary detail the physical pleas 

iage. 5 
Mariae ceased to attract him, and in 1889, i 
commenced the course of conduct that led to his downfall. 


* 


It is difficult not to be unjust to what one loves. 


The Critic as Artist. 
* 


Love is an illusion, The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 


Nothing spoils a romanc 


r 
€ so much as a sense of humou 
in the woman—or the wa 


nt of it in the man. 
A Woman of No Importance- 
* 


The worst of having a Tomance of any kind is that it 
leaves one so unromantic 


` The Picture of Dorian Gray- 

* 
PRINCE PAUL: ... You wa 
Let me see—you have be 
pose you try—falling in ] 


nt a new excitement, Prince. 
en married twice already sup- 
ove for once, 


Vera, or The Nihilists. 
* 


MEN NORD, ES 
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They do not sin at all 
Who sin for love. The Duchess of Padua. 


* 


I might mimic a passion that I do not feel, but I cannot 
mimic one that burns one like fire ) 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


...not love at first sight, but love at the end of the 
season, which is so much more satisfactory. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 
ak 


...life cannot be understood without much charity, 
cannot be lived without much charity. It is love, and not 
German philosophy, that is the true explanation of this 


world, whatever may be the explanation of the next. 


An Ideal Husband. 
* 


Oxford is the capital of Romance...in its own way as 
memorable as Athens and to me it was even more en- 


trancing. In Conversation, 
* 


Love can canonize people. The saints are those who 
have been most loved. 
Letter to Robert Ross, May 28th 1897. 


* 


There js always something ridiculous about the emotions 
9f people whom one has ceased to love. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


ro There are romantic memories, and there is the desire 
T romance—that is all. Our most fiery moments of 
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ecstasy are merely shadows of what somewhere else we 
have felt, or of what we long some day to feel. 


In Conversation. 
* 


Mrs. ALLONBY: There is a beautiful moon tonight. 
LonD ILLINGWORTH: Let us go and look at it. To look at 
anything that is inconstant is charming nowadays. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Keep love in your heart. A life without it is like 2 


Sunless garden when the flowers are dead. The COD: 


Sciousness of loving and being loved brings a warmth an 
richness to life that nothing else can bring. 


In Conversation. 


* 
One should always be in love. That is the reason one 
should never marry. In Conversation — 
* 
-.& reall 


ó lly grande passion is comparatively rare now- 
adays. It is the privilege of people who have nothing t° 
do. That is the one use of the idle classes in a country: 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


The real Don Juan is not the vul who goes 
about making love to all the Women she ect and what 
the novelists call “seducing” them. The real Don Juan 
is the man who says to women “Go away! I don't want 
You. You interfere with my life. I can do without you- 
Swift was the real Don J uan. Two women died for him! 


È In Conversation. 


oy place you love is the world to you... but love i$ 


Shionable any more, the poets have killed it. They 
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wrote so much about it that nobody believed them, and 
I am not surprised. True love suffers, and is silent. 
The Remarkable Rocket, 


* 


...love and gluttony justify everything. à 
In Conversation. 
* 


To love oneself is the beginning of a life-long romance. 
- Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


Faithfulness is to the emotional life what consistency 
is to the life to the intellect—simply a confession of 
failure. In Conversation. 

* 


There is so much else to do in the world but love. 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 


Men always want to be a woman’s first love. That is 
their clumsy vanity. Women have a more subtle instinct 
about things: What they like is to be a man’s last 
romance, A Woman of No Importance, 


* 


What a silly thing love is! It is not half as useful as 
logic, for it does not prove anything and it is always tell- 
ing one things that are not going to happen, and making 
one believe things that are not true. 

The Nightingale and the Rose. 


* 

Ouida loved Lord Lytton with a love that made his life 

a burden, - In Conversation. 
* 
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Romance is the privilege of the rich, not the profession 
of the ES : The Model Millionaire. 


* 


Nothing is serious except passion. The intellect is not 
a serious thing, and never has been. It is an instrument 
on which one plays, that is all. 


A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


It is said that passion makes one think in a circle. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


* 


Chiromancy is a most dangerous science, and one that 
ought not to be encouraged, except in a tête-à-tête. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 


* 


. Romance should never begin with sentiment. It should 
egin with science and end with a settlement. 


An Ideal Husband. 
* 


The very essence of romance is uncertainty. If ever ! 

get married, I'll certainly try to forget the fact. 

The Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 


Once a week is 


it should always 
attention, 


quite enough to propose to anyone, and 
be done in a manner that attracts some 
An Ideal Husband. 
5 i 

rn is not the perfect but the imperfect who have need of 


S An Ideal Husband. 


Ws aes 


yum cedi. Aa af ae 


he =X. 
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lam not at all romantic. Tam not old enough, I leave 
romance to my seniors. An Ideal Husband. 


LÀ 


A kiss may ruin a human life. 
: A Woman of No Importance. 
’ LÀ 


If one really loves a woman, all other women in the 
world become absolutely meaningless to one. 
À : Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Who, being loved, is poor? 
l o, being i p A Woman of No Importance. 


+ 


Romance lives by repetition, and repetition converts an 
appetite into-an art. Besides each tune one loye is the 

^ only tune one has loved. Difference of object | oe not 
‘alter singleness of passion. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


1 P * 


We women, as someone 


Ducurss or MONMOUTH: . men love with your 


Says, love with our ears, pa as you 
[3 i at all. B 
yes, if you ever love The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


h any woman as long as he 


A man can be happy wit ure of Dorian Gray. 


does not love her. The Pict 

nS ` + 
: * a. ; eceiving oneself. 
When one is in love one begins by d what the world 


nd ivi thers. 
alls ends; by sdeceiving o A Woman of No Importance. 
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Those who are faithful know only the trivial side of 
love: it is the faithless who know iove's tragedies. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Faithfulness is to the emotional life what consistency is 
to the life of the intellect—simply a confession of failures. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Young men want to be faithful and are not; old men 
want to be faithless and cannot. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 


Always! That is a dreadful word. It makes me shud- 
der when I hear it. Women are so fond of using it. They 
Spoil every romance by trying to make it last for ever 
lt is a meaningless word too. The only difference be- 
tween a caprice and a life-long passion is that the caprice 
lasts a little longer. The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


* 


The people who have adored me—there have not been 
very many, but there have been some—have always in- 
sisted on living on, long after I have ceased to care for 
them, or they to care for me. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


XI 
RELIGION  - 


During his early travels in Italy, he was impressed by 
Catholic Church, and 


cally, later he became a Freemason. 
£ n 1900, when in Rome, he was blessed by the Pope, 
oe once, but seven times, although it was not until he lay 

ying that he was converted, but he died as he lived, a 


Pagan, 
* 


l It is the confession, not the priest that gives us abso- 
airon The Picture-of Dorian Gray. 


e substitute for Belief. 


Religion is the fashionabl € 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 
There is no thing more precious than a human soul, nor 
any earthly thing that can be weighed with it. 
The Model Millionaire. 


s, it ceases to be 


ust never be answered: if it i 
In Conversation. 


becomes correspondence. 
* 


s teachers spend their time trying to 
TO 
y the unprovable. In onrera 


Prayer m 
prayer and 


Most religiou. 
the unproven b; 


* 
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Religions , . . may be absorbed, but they are never dis- 
proved. The Rise of Historical Criticism. 


* 


To die for one's theological beliefs is the worst use a 
man can make of his life. The Portrait of Mr. W. H. 


* 


Through the streets of Jerusalem at the present day 
crawls one who is mad and carries a wooden cross on his 
Shoulders. He is a symbol of the lives that are marri 
by imitation, The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


A sermon is a sorry sauce when you have nothing to 
eat it with, The Duchess of Padua. 


"s * 


Lapy Hunstanton: ... there was...I remember, à 
clergyman who wanted to be a lunatic, or a lunatic who 
wanted to be a clergyman, I forget which, but I know 
the Court of Chancery investigated the matter, and de- 
cided he was quite sane. And I saw him afterwards al 
Poor Lord Plumstead’s with straws in his hair, or some- 
thing very odd about him. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


T hope to be in Rome in about 10 days—and this time 
cally must become a Catholic—though I fear that if I 


Letter from Paris, 1900. 


* 
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...it is rarely in the world's history that its ideal has 
been one of joy and beauty. The worship of pain has far 
more often dominated the world. Medievalism, with its 
saints and martyrs, its love of self-torture, its wild passion 
for wounding itself, its gashing with knives, and its whip- 
ping with rods—Medievalism is real Christianity and the 
medieval Christ is the real Christ. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


+ 


People fashion their God after their own understanding. 
They make their God first and worship him afterwards. 
I should advise you however to postpone coming to any 
conclusion at present; and if you should happen to die in 
the meantime, you will stand a much better chance, should 
a future exist, than some of these braying parsons. 

To a Convict who confessed to the 
uncertainty of his religious belief. 


» 


i 
“Nay but God careth for the sparrows even, and feed- 
eth them,” he answered. E 3 it 
“Do not the sparrows die of hunger in the winter?” she 
asked. “And is it not winter now?” And the man ans- 
the threshold. 


wered nothing, but stirred not from 
SUE SM LE The Star Child. 
» 
Scepticism is the beginning of Faith. ; 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


In a Temple everyone should be serious, except the 
thing that is worshipped. 
; A Woman of No Importance. 


+ 
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Religions die when they are proved to be true. Science 
is the record of dead religions. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young- 


* 


Missionaries, my dear! Don’t you realize that mis- 
Sionaries are the divinely provided food for destitute and 
underfed cannibals? Whenever they are on the brink of 
starvation, Heaven in its infinite mercy sends them a nice 
plump missionary. In Conversation. 

* 


To the wickedness of the Papacy humanity owes much. _ 
The goodness of the Papacy owes a terrible debt to 
humanity. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


We came to Rome on Holy Thursday—I appeared in 
the front rank: of the Pilgrims in the Vatican, and got the 
blessing of the Holy Father—a blessing they would have 
denied me. : 

He was wonderful as he was carried past me on his 
throne—not of flesh and blood—but a white soul robed 
in white—and an artist as well as a saint—the only in- 
Stance in History, if the newspapers are to be believed. 

I have seen nothing like the extraordinary grace of his 
gesture, as he rose from moment to moment, to bless— 
possibly the pilgrims but certainly me. Tree should see 

um. [t is his only chance. 

„I was deeply impressed, and my walking-stick showed 
signs of budding; would have budded indeed, only at the 
door of the Chapel it was taken from me by the Knave 
of Spades. This strange prohibition is, of course, in 
br of Tannhaüser. 

ow did I get a ticket? By a miracle, of course. I 
thought it was hopeless and made no effort of any kind. 
On Saturday afternoon at 5 o'clock Harold and I went 
to have tea at the Hótel de l'Europe. Suddenly, as I was 
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eating buttered toast, a man, or what seemed to be one, 
dressed like a Hotel Porter entered and asked me would 
I like to see the Pope on Easter Day. I bowed my head 
humbly and said *Non sum dignus", or words to that 
effect. He at once produced a ticket! 

When I tell you that his countenance was of superna- 
tural ugliness, and that the price of the ticket was thir 
pieces of silver, I need say no more. 
~ An equally curious thing is that whenever I pass the 
Hotel, which I do constantly I see the same man. Scient- 
ists call that phenomenon an obsession of the visual nerve, 
You and I know better. a 

Letter ta Robert Ross from Rome, April 16, 1900. 


XII 
CONDUCT 


To Wilde manners were more important than morals. 
On the few occasions when he spoke unkindly it was 
usually to correct bad manners in others. On one oS 
casion an exuberant nobleman clapped Wilde on the bac! 
whilst he was speaking, and said, "Why, Oscar, you are 
getting fatter and fatter!” Wilde replied, without looking 
round, "And you are getting ruder and ruder." 


* 


Any preoccupation with ideas of what is right or wrong 
in conduct shows an arrested intellectual development. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


To be natural is such a very difficult pose to keep up. 
4n Ideal Husband. 


Let me say to you now that to do nothing at all is the 
most difficult thing in the world, the most difficult, and 
the most intellectual. The Critic as Artist. 


A sensitive person is one who, because he has corns 
himself, always treads on other people's toes. 


The Remarkable Rocket- 
* 


What people call insincerity is simply a method by 
which we can multiply our personalities, à 
The Critic as Artist- 
* 


RTE 


xd 
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CONDUCT "T 
my duty is a thing I never do, on principle. 


An Ideal Husband, 


* 


nube only thing that ever consoles man for the stupid 
ngs he does is the praise he always gives himself for 


doin 7 
g them, In Conversation. 
* 


i If we lived long enough to see the results of our actions 
t may be that those who call themselves good would be 
Sickened with a dull remorse, and those whom the world 
calls evil stirred by a noble joy. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


Conscience and cowardice are really the same things. 


Conscience is the trade-name of the firm. ; 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


» 


A cynic i knows the price of everything 
and the Sale tot ae Lady Windermere s Fan. 


* 


To be either a Puritan, a prig or a preacher is a bad 
thing. To be all tice at ae 7 eminds me of the worst 


excesses of tion. 
perenn Reo from Paris, June 1898. 
* 


-..duty is what one expects from others, it is not what 
one does oneself, "d Woman of No Importance. 


SEM ike i indiscretion. 
g looks so like innocence as an indiscrs 
m Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 


* 
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All bad poetry springs from genuine feeling. To be 
natural is to be obvious, and to be obvious is to be in- 
artistic. The Critic as Artist. 

* 


Moderation is a fatal thing. Nothing succeeds like 
excess, A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Nothing is so dangerous as being too modern. One is 
apt to grow old-fashioned quite suddenly. 
An Ideal Husband. 
* 
It is often said that force is no argument. That, how- 
ever, entirely depends on what one rate to prove. Z 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


Actions are the first tragedy in life, words are the 
second. Words are perhaps the worst. Words are met- 
ciless. Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Philanthropy seems to me to have become simply the 
refuge of people who wish to annoy their fellow crea- 
tures. An Ideal Husband. 


* 
The basis of every scandal is an immoral certainty. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 
The one advantage of playing with fire is that one never 
gets even singed. It is the people who don’t know how 
o play with it who get burned up. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


4 
i 
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When we are happy we are always good but when we 
are good we are not always happy. In Conversation. 


* 


There is no such thing as a good influence, All in- 
fluence is immoral—immoral from the scientific point of 
view. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


To be good is to be in harmony with oneself. Discord 
is to be forced to be in harmony with others. 


In Conversation. 
* 


Everyone should keep someone else’s diary. 
` In Conversation. 
* 


Whenever a man does a thoroughly stupid thing, it is 
always from the noblest of motives. c 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


A little sincerity is a dangerous thing, and a great deal 


of it is absolutely fatal. The Critic as Artist. 
* 

There is a fatality about good resolutions—they are al- 

Ways made too late. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


One should alwa: i i 
i ys play fairly—when one has the winn- 
mg cards, : An Ideal Husband. 
* 
Being natural is si irritati 
simply a pose, and the most irritating 
Pose T know, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
$ 
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Your handwriting in your last was so dreadful that it 
looked as if you were writing a three volume novel on the — 
terrible spread of communistic ideas among the rich, or in 

Some other way wasting a youth that has always been. 

and always will remain, quite full of promise. 
i Reply to a letter from Robert Ross, —. 
written from Reading Prison. — 


* 
A good reputation is one of the many annoyances to 


which I have never been subjected. 
A Woman of No Importance. — 


* 
I don't like principles. ..I prefer prejudices. 
E PST Ideal. Husband. 
` LI 
No crime is vulgar, but all vulgarity is crime. Vulgarity 


is the conduct of others. à 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young: 


* 
You never say a moral thing, and you never do a wrong 


thing. Your cynicism is simply a pose. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


* 

-+.it is so easy to convert others, It is so difficult t? 
convert onself. The Critic as Artist- 
\ 

3 * 


lt is only the superficial qualities that last. Man’s 
deeper nature is soon found out. s 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young: 


E 
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... all influence is bad, but a good i i 
h , good influence is the worst 
in the world. A Woman of No Importance. 


»* 


Optimism begins in a broad gri imi S 
with blue spectacles. y y ind: 


»* 


I rely on you to misrepresent me. In Conversation 


* 


I am but too conscious of the fact that we are born in 
an age when only the dull are treated seriously, and I live 
in terror of not being misunderstood. : 

: The Critic as Artist. 
* 


pable of receiving, through an im- 
d under imaginative conditions, new 
is the only temperament that 


A temperament ca 
aginative medium, an 
and beautiful impressions, 


can be a work of art. n 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


What are the unreal things, but the passions that once 


burned like fire? What are the incredible things, but the 
-things that one has faithfully believed? What are the im- 
ines that one has done oneself. 


probable things? The thing 
The Critic as Artist. 
* 


Moderation is a fatal thing. Enough is as bad as a 


meal. .More than enough is as good as a feast. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 
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The prig is a very interesting psychological study, and 
though of all poses a moral pose is the most offensive, 
still to have a pose at all is something. 


The Critic as Artist. : 


I never put off till tomorrow what I can possibly do— 
the day after, : In Conversation. 
* 


They say a good lawyer can break the law as often as 


he likes, and no one can say him nay. If a man knows 
the law he knows his duty. Vera, or The Nihilists. 
* 
To be premature is to be perfect. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young: 
* s 
.I think everyone should have their hands told once 
month so as to know what not to do. A 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 
* 
It is always more difficult to destroy than to cree 
and when what one has to destroy is vulgarity and stup! 


ity, the task of destruction needs not merely courage but 


also contempt. The Critic as Artist. 
* 


It is quite remarkable how one good action alway 
reeds another. The Devoted Friend 
* 


He would stab his best friend for the sake of writing 
àn epigram on his tombstone. Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 
For a house lacking a host is but an empty thing and 


void of honour. A Florentine Tragedy- 
* 
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The first duty in life is to be as artificial as possible. 
What the second duty is no one has yet discovered. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


Dullness is the coming-of-age of seriousness. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 
* 
A publicist, nowadays, is a man who bores the com- 


munity with the-details of the illegalities of his private 
life. Pen, Pencil and Poison. 


* 


Every effect that one produces gives one an enemy. To 
be popular one must be a mediocrity. : 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


It is always nice to be expected and not to arrive. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


One should always be a little improbable. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


There is a good deal to be said for blushing, if one can 
do it at the proper moment. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Perhaps one never seems so much at one's ease as when 
one has to play a part. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
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3 E 

One should never make one's debut with a scandali 
One should reserve that to give an interest to ones o% 
age. . ] The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


If a man knows the law there is nothing he cannot, E. 
when he likes. Vera, or The Nihilisi 3 
* 


All ways end at the same point... . Disillusion. ; 
The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


XIII 
ENGLAND 


Wilde had a great affection for the aristecracy of Eng- 
land, whom he envied to a point of snobbishness. He 
was impressed by the great names of history, the tradition 
of the Peerage, and in consequence introduced into his 
plays numerous titled characters. Needless to say the 
parts in which he imagined himself, were always graced 


with noble titles. 
* 


England will never be civilized until she has added 
Utopia to her dominions. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


I don't desire to change anything in England except 
the weather. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


_ England has done one thing; it has invented and estab- 
lished Public Opinion, which is an attempt to organize the 
ignorance of the community, and to elevate it to the 
dignity of physical force. . The Critic as Artist. 


Li 
The English have a miraculous power of turning wine 


into water. In Conversation. 
* 


In England people actually try to be brilliant at break- 


fast. That is so dreadful of them! Only dull people 
brilliant at breakfast. An Ideal Husband. 


E. 0. w.—5 
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The English mind is always in a rage. The intellect 
of the race is wasted on thé sordid and stupid quart : 
Of second-rate politicians and third-rate theologians dis 
We are dominated by the fanatic, whose worst vice is i 


sincerity, The Critic as Artist. 
* 


I quite sympathize with the rage of the English a 
mocracy against what they call the vices of the | 1 
Orders. The masses feel that drunkenness, stupidity, that 
immorality should be their own special property, and hing 
if any one of us makes an ass of himself he is poac 233 
on their preserves. The Picture of Dorian Gr: [ 


* 


Our countrymen never recognize a description... They 
are more cunning than practical. When they make he 
their ledger, they balance Stupidity by wealth, and vi 
by hypocrisy, The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


* 


... Tartuffe has emigrated to England and opened & 
shop. The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 


and should be represented, abroad i 
--.It might lead to complication 
A Woman of No Importan 

* 


I don't think Engl 
y an unmarried man 


Mns. CHEVELEY: , 


il 
::& typical Englishman, always dU 
and usually violent, 


An Ideal Husband. 
* 

The Peerage is the one book a young man about ou 
Should know thoroughly and it is the best thing in fic 
the English have ever done. rm 
A Woman of No Importan 

»* 
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Boste_(Lorp ALFRED DoucLAS) has no real enjoyment of 
a joke unless he thinks there is a good chance of the other 
person being pained or annoyed. It is an entirely English 
trait. The English type and symbol of a joke being the 
jug on the half-opened door, or the distribution of orange 
peel on the pavement of a crowded thoroughfare. 

Letter from Paris, June 1898. 4 


* 


One of those characteristic British faces that, once seen 
are never remembered. ~ In Conversation. 


* 


Bayswater is a place where people always get lost, and 
where there are no guides. In Conversation. 


* 


To disagree with three-fourths of the British public on 
all points is one of the first elements of sanity, one of the 
deepest consolations in all moments of spiritual doubt, 

In Conversation (America). 


* 


The first time that the absolute stupidity of the English 
people was ever revealed to me was one Sunday at the 
Oxford University Church when the preacher opened his 
sermon in something this way: “When a young man 
Says, not in polished banter but in sober earnestness, that 
he finds it difficult to live up to the level of his blue china, 
there has crept into the cloistered shades a form | of 
heathenism which it is our bounden duty to fight against 
and crush out if possible.” I need hardly say that we 
were delighted and amused at the typical English way 
in which our ideas were misunderstood. They took our 
€pigrams as earnest, and our parodies as prose. 

From a lecture in America. 


Ld 
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.. it is not so easy to be unpractical as the ignoran 
Philistine imagines. It were well for England if it y M 
so. There is no country in the world so much in nes A 
unpractical people as this country of ours. Wi witl 
Thought is degraded by its constant association Ws 
practice. The Critic as Ari 

* 


-..the real weakness of England lies, not in inco 
plete armaments or unfortified coasts, not in the Mr | 
that creeps through sunless lanes, or the drunkenness tief | 
brawls in loathsome courts, but simply in the fact that 
ideals are emotional and not intellectual. 


The Critic as Artist. 
* 


In this country it is enough for a man to have distinction 
and brains for every common tongue to wag against him: 


* 


West Kensington is a district to which you drive until 
the horse drops dead, when the cabman gets down to ma o. 
enquires, In Conversatio 

LÀ 


Somehow I don't think I shall live to see the new e 
tury—if another century began and I was still alive; 
would really be more than the English could stand. | m 

In Conversatió 
* 


On the British Race: 
It represents the survival of the pushing. r : 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 


* 
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_ The English can’t stand a man who is always saying he 

is right, but they are yery fond of a man who admits he 

has been in the wrong. An Ideal Husband. 
* 


There is an Italian cook—also the lad Eolo who waits 
at table. His father said that he was christened Eolo be- 
cause he was born on a night on which there was a dread- 
ful wind! I think it is rather nice to have thought of such 
a name. An English peasant would probably have said 
“We called him John, sir, because we were getting in the 


hay at the time.” 
í Letter from Switzerland, February 1899. 


: s 7 c 
Atlantic gained him mos A 
Cory Of aestheticism which he € 


res amused the Americans and ^ 
laughed even louder at the Seriousness with which he 


* 
On arrival in America: 


I am not exactly pleased with the Atlantic, it is not SO 
majestic as I expected, 


In Conversation. 
* 
On the return voyage: 


e Atlantic has been greatly misunderstood, 


In Conversation: f 
* 
We have really eve 


rything in common with America - 
nowadays, except, of 


Course, language, 
The Canterville Ghost. 
... the discovery of America Was the beginning of the 
death of art, Te CoM non 
* 


When I had to fill in a census paper T gave my age as ' 
19, my profess * MY infirmity as talent. 4 
In Conversation. 


j 


* 
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You have heard of me, I fear, through the medium of 
your somewhat imaginative newspapers as...a youn 
man... whose greatest difficulty in life was the difficulty 
of living up to the level of his blue china—a paradox from 
which England has never recovered. 


A Lecture in America, 
* 


On being asked by an American theatrical manager to 
make some changes in "Vera" then being considered for 
production : 

“Who am I to tamper with a masterpiece?” 


In Conversation. 
* 


I am impelled for the first time to breathe a fervent 


prayer. Save me from my disciples. - i 
A Lecture in America. 


* 


Perhaps, after all, America never has been discovered. 


I myself would say that it had merely been detected. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


On American girls: à 
Pretty and charming—little oases of pretty unreason- 


ableness in a vast desert of practical common sense. — 
E In Conversation. 


* 


It is a popular superstition that a visitor to the more 
distant ME of ie United States is spoken to as 
“Stranger.” But when I went to Texas I was called 
“Captain”; when I got to the centre of the country I was 
addressed as “Colonel”; and, on arriving at the borders 
of Mexico as “General.” In Conversation (America). 


* 
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In America life is one long expectoration. 


In Conversation. 
* 


The Americans are Certainly great hero-worshippers, 
and always take heroes from the criminal classes. Letter. 


* 


LADY CAROLINE: , . - These American girls carry off all the 

good matches, Why can’t they stay in their own conus 

try? They are always telling us it is the Paradise o! 

Women. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: It is, Lady Caroline. That is why; 

like Eve, they are So extremely anxious to get out of it. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Many 
n 


Among the more elderly inhabitan 
à melanchol 


on the late War. "How beautiful 

once remarked to a gentleman Standing near me. “Yes,” 
was his Teply, “but you Should have Seen it before the 
War. In Conversation (America). 


American Men: 


I can stand brute force but brute rea 
bearable. There js Something unfair al 
is like hitting below the intellect, 


Son is quite un- 
bout its use. gt 
In Conversation. 
* 


ee a 


~~ 
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_It is the noisiest country that ever existed. Such con- 
tinual turmoil must ultimately be destruction of the musi- 
cal faculty. In Conversation. 

* 


I would rather have discovered Mrs. Langtry than have 
discovered America. In Conversation. 
* 


The crude commercialism of America, its materialism 
spirit, its indifference to the poetical side of things, and 
its lack of imagination and of high unattainable ideas, are 
entirely due to that country having adopted for its na- 
tional hero a man who, acccording to his own confession, 
was incapable of telling a lie, and it is not too much to 
say that the story of George Washington and the cherry- 
tree has done more harm, and in a shorter space of time 
than any other moral tale in the whole of literature—and 
the amusing part of the whole thing is that the story of the 
cherry-tree is an absolute myth. The Decay of Lying. 


* 


I believe a most serious problem for the American peo- 
ple to consider is the cultivation of better manners. It is 
the most noticeable, the most principal, defect in Ameri- 
can civilization. In Conversation (America). 


* 

There are no trappings, no pageantry, and no gorgeous 
puemonies. I saw only two processions: one was the 
ire Brigade preceded by the Police, the other was the 


Police preceded by the Fire Brigade. 
In Conversation (America). 


* 


Washington has too many bronze generals. 
In Conversation (America). 
* 1 
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America reminds me of one of Edgar Allan Poe's ex 
quisite poems, because it is full of belles. 


In Conversation (America). | 
* 


In all my journeys through the country, the very eo à 
dressed men that T saw were the Western miners. — Kai 
looked at them T could not help thinking with Tegr B 1 
the time when these picturesque miners would have TL th B 
their fortunes and would go Fast to assume again a ES | 
abominations of modern fashionable attire. e. j| 
concerned was I that I made some of them promise de 
When they again appeared on the more crowded sce! a 
of Eastern civilization they would still continue to "n 
their lovely costume. But I do not believe they wi 

In Conversation (America. 
* 

Let the Greek carve his lions and the Goth his dragons: - 

buffalo and wild deer are the animals for you. ^ | 
A Lecture in America. 
* 

The youth of America is their oldest tradition. It has 
been going on now for three hundred years. To hear them 
talk we would imagine they were in their first childhood. 

s far as civilization goes they are in their second. 

A Woman of No Importance- 


— tion. There should be some bei 
history than the merchant's 


cture in America: 
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All Americans lecture... I suppose it is something in 
their climate. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Lapy CAROLINE: There are a great many things you 
haven’t got in America, I am told, Miss Worsley. They 
say you have no ruins, and no curiosities. 

Mrs. ALLONBy:... What nonsense! They have their 
mothers and their manners. 

Hester: The English aristocracy supply us with our curio- 
sities. " 
Lapy CAROLINE: They are sent over to us every sum- 
mer, regularly, in the steamers, and propose to us the day 
after they land. As for ruins, we are trying to build up 
something that will last longer than brick or stone. 
Lapy HUNSTANTON: What is that, dear? Ah, yes, an 
Iron Exhibition, is it not, at that place that has the curi- 
ous name? A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


"They say that when good Americans die they 
go to Paris," chuckled Sir Thomas... 
“Really! and where do bad Americans go to when they 
die?” inquired the Duchess. 
“They go to America,” murmured Lord Henry. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Oscar Wilde referred to the Niagara Falls as—‘‘simply 
a vast unnecessary amount of water going the wrong way 
and then falling over unnecessary rocks.” 

: ient at least you'll admit they are wonderful water- 
alls?” he was asked. 
€ wonder would be if the water did not fall! Every 


American bride is taken there and the sight of the stupend- 
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ous waterfall must be one of the earliest, if not the keenest, © 
disappointments in American married life.” 


In Conversation (America). 


— Ee 


XV 
JOURNALISM 


The English Press parodied and jeered at the person of 
Oscar Wilde, although the caricatures which appeared in 
Punch served as useful publicity. Without malice him- 
self he was never able to understand the insults and sneers 
of the journalists of his day. 


* 


Journalism justifies its own existence by the great Dar- 


winian principle of the survival of the vulgarest. 
In Conversation. 


* 


VICOMTE DE NANJAC: I read all your English newspapers. 
I find them so amusing. 

Lorn Gorinc: Then, my dear Nanjac, you must certainly 
read between the lines. An Ideal Husband, 


* 


_The newspapers chronicle with degrading avidity the 
sins of the second-rate, and with the conscientiousness 
of the illiterate give us accurate and prosaic details of the 
doings of people of absolutely no interest whatever. 

In Conversation. 


* 


puede. journalism, by giving us the opinions of the 
pr WD keeps us in touch with the ignorance of the 
y. The Critic as Artist. 
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With regard to modern journalists, they always apolog- 
ize to one in private for what they have written against 
one in public. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


In the old days men had the rack, now they have the 
Press. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Journalism is unreadable, and literature is not read. 


The Critic as Artist- | 
y 


The public have an insatiable curiosity to know every- ^ 
thing, except what is worth knowing. Journalism, COD- _ 
scious of this, and having tradesman-like habits, supplies 
their demands. In centuries before ours the public naile! ] 
the ears of journalists to the pump. That was quite hide 
ous. In this century journalists have nailed their own ears 
to the keyhole. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. - 


+ 
To have a style so gorgeous that it conceals the subject 


is one of the highest achievements of an important an 
much admired school of Fleet Street leader-writers. 


Pen, Pencil and Poison- 
* 


_ instead of monopolizing the seat of 
ism should be apologizing in the dock. 


s In Conversation- 


judgment, journal- 


EUM writers: K 

ho are these scribes who, passing with purposeless 
alacrity from the Police News to the Parthenon ned from . 
crime to criticism, sway with : 


y such i i e 
office which they have so lately Bweni? cne incapacity th 


In Correspondence (with Joaquin Miller): 
X 


— 


N 
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What is behind the leading article but prejudice, 

stupidity, cant and twaddle? In Conversation. 
+ 


Somebody—was it Burke?—called journalism the fourth 
estate. That was true at the time, no doubt. But at the 
present moment it really is the only estate. It has eaten 
up the other three. The Lords Temporal say nothing, the 
Lords Spiritual have nothing to say, and the House of 
Commons has nothing to say and says it. We are domi- 
nated by Journalism. In America the President reigns 
for four years, and Journalism goes on for ever and ever. 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


The journalist is always reminding the public of the 
existence of the artist. That is unnecessary of him. He 
is always reminding the artist of the existence of the pub- 
lic. That is indecent of him.. Journalists record only 
what happens. What does it matter what happens? It is 
only the abiding things that are interesting, not the horrid 
incidents of everyday life. Creation for the joy of crea- 
tion is the aim of the artist, and that is why the artist is 
a more divine type than the saint. In an Interview. 


* 


Every time my name is mentioned in a paper I write at 
once to admit that I am the Messiah. Why is Pears’ soap 
Successful? Not because it is better or cheaper than any 
other soap, but because it is more strenuously puffed. The 
Journalist is my ‘John the Baptist." In Conversation, 


+ 


Newspapers even have de 

S generated. They may now be 

ee relied upon. One feels it as one wades through 
r columns. It is always the unreadable that occurs. 

The Decay of Lying. 


+ 
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Mns. CHEVELEY: ...I am quite looking forward to meet- 
ing your clever husband, Lady Chiltern... They actually 
succeed in spelling his name right in the newspapers. That 
in itself is fame, on the Continent. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


In France, in fact, they limit the journalist, and allow 
the artist almost perfect 


freedom. Here we allow abso- 
lute freedom to the journalist, and entirely limit the artist. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 

* 


At present the newspapers are trying hard to induce 
the public to judge a sculptor, for instance, never by his 
statues but by the way he treats his wife; a painter by the 
amount of his income; and a poet by the colour of his 
necktie. , 


A Lecture. 
* 


Lying for the sake of a month] 
well known in Fleet Street, and th 
cal leader-writer is not without 
to be a-somewhat dull occupa 
not lead to much beyond a kin 


y salary is, of course, 
€ profession of a politi- 
advantages. But it is said 
tion, and it certainly does 
d of ostentatious obscurity- 
he Decay of Lying. 
* 
It was a fatal day when the ublic di e 
pen is mightier than the Paving stone supe eee be ad 
as offensive as the brickbat. They at once sought for the 
journalist, found him, developed him, and m dE him their 
industrious and well-paid servant Be Dum 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


XVI 


POLITICS 


Wilde was recognized in political circles as a brilliant 
talker despite the many derogatory references he made 
to the manner in which politicians conducted their affairs. 


* 


KELviL: May I ask, Lord Illingworth, if you regar 
House of Lords as a better institution im the cee 
Commons? 
LoRD ILLINGWORTH: A much better institution of course 
We in the House of Lords are never in touch with public 
opinion. That makes us a civilized body. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 
In England a man who can't talk morality twice a week 


to a large, popular, immoral audience is quite over asa 
serious politician. An Ideal Husband. 


» 

He thinks like a Tory, and talks like a Radical, and 
that’s so important nowadays. Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
* 

There is hardly a single person in the House of Com- 
mons worth painting; though many of them would be 
better for a little whitewashing. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray 


» 
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. Wherever there is a man who exercises authority, there 
is a man who resists authority! 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


- MABEL CHILTERN: Oh! I hope you are not going to leave 
me all alone with Lord Goring? Especially at such an 
early hour in the day. i 
Lorp CAVERSHAM: I am afraid I can't take him with me 
to Downing Street. It is not the Prime Minister's day 
for seeing the unemployed. An Ideal Husband. 

* 


If Socialism is Authoritarian; if there are Governments 
armed with economic power as they are now with politi- 
cal power; if, in a word, we are to have Industrial Tyran- 
nies, then the last state of man will be worse than the first. 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


We are trying at the present time to stave off the com- 
ing crisis, the coming revolution as my friends the Fabian- 
ists call it, by means of doles and alms. Well when the 
revolution or crisis arrives, we shall be powerless because 
we shall know nothing. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


What we want are unpractical people 
the moment and think beyond the es TARO cy 
to lead the people can only do so by following the mob. 
It is through the voice crying in the wilderness that the 
ways of the gods must be prepared, The Critic as Artist. 
* 


Nothing is impossible in Russia but reform, 


Vera, or The Nihilists. 
* 


47». 
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_.+. What is a practical scheme? A practical scheme is 
either one that is already in existence, or a scheme that 
could be carried out under existing conditions. But it is 
exactly existing conditions that one objects to; and any 
scheme that could accept these conditions is wrong and 
foolish. The conditions will be done away with, and 
human nature will change. The only thing that one real- 
ly knows about human nature is that is changes... The 
error of Louis the XIV was that he thought human nature 
would always be the same. The result of his error was 
the French Revolution. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Picturesqueness cannot survive the House of Commons. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


High hopes were once formed of democracy; but demo- 
cracy means simply the bludgeoning of the people by the 


People for th 
e DICE Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


There is this to be said in favour of the despot, that he, 
eing an individual, may have culture, while the mob, 
ing a monster, has none. One who is an Emperor and 
ing may stoop to pick up a brush for a painter, but 


the fo Stoop at all. But there is no necessity to separate 
s monarch from the mob; all authority is equally bad. 
S are three kinds of despots. There is the despot 
Ree annizes over the body. There is the despot who 
as ges over the soul, There is the despot who tyran- 
Ver the soul and body alike. The first is called the 
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Prince. The second is called the Pope. The third is 
called the People. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


under. To this ques- 


f of government 
that is most suitable to the artist is no government at all. 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


Patriotism js the Virtue of the vicious, 


^ In Conversation. 


Agitators are a set of interfering meddling people, who 
come down to some perfectly 


e contented class of the com- 
munity and sow the Seeds oj discontent amongst them. 
That is the reason why agitators are so absolutely neces- 
sary. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


the problem by enslaving the entire Community is childish. ' 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 
It is immoral to use private Property in order to alleviate 
the horrib], i 


€ evils that result from the institution of private 
Property, It is both immoral and unfair, 


he Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


Good Kings are th 


€ only dangerous enemies that mo- 
dern democracy has. — Vera, or The Nihilists. 


» 


~ kind 
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Socialism annihilates family life, for instance. With 
the abolition of private property, marriage in its present 
form must disappear. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


A Russian who lives happily under the present system 
of government in Russia must either believe that man 
has no soul, or that, if he has, it is not worth developing. 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Only people who look dull ever get into the House of 
Commons, and only people who are dull ever succeed 
there. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


He pretends to be devoted to the people, and lives in 
a palace; preaches socialism, and draws a salary that 
would support a province, Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 


What a Communist he is! He would have an equal dis- 
tribution of sin as well as property. P. 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 
* 


While to the claims of charity a man may yield and yet 
free, to the claims of conformity no man may yield and 
remain free at all. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


All authority is quite degrading. It degrades those who 
exercise it, and it degrades those over whom it is exercised. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 
Whenever a community...or a government of any 
» attempts to dictate to the artist what he is to do, art 
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either entirely vanishes, or becomes stereotyped, or de- 
generates into a low and ignoble form of craft! 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


In a community like 
mense distinction, social position 


» Or can use, or 
Man will kill himself 
perty, and really, con- 
that property brings, 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


As long as war is regarded as wicked, 
have its fascination, When it is looked u 


it will always 
it will cease to be popular. The 


pon as vulgar 
Critic as Artist. 


XVII 
APPEARANCES 


He was extravagant in dress and regarded the ornate 
facade which he presented to the world as being almost 
as important as the things he said. In his early days in 
London he wore a velvet beret, lace shirts, velveteen knee- 
breeches and black silk stockings. Later he adopted the 
conventional attire of the day, but always he was meticul- 
ous and dandified in his dress. 

i 


It is only the shallow people who do not judge by ap- 
pearances. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


He atones for being occasionally somewhat over-dressed, 
r-educated. 


Y being always absolutely ove 
bey de Y The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


With an eveni ite tie, anybody, even 
ening coat and a white tie, any y, € 
à stock-broker. can gain a reputation for being civilized, 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 
A really well-made buttonhole is the only link between 


Art and Nature. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


SEU nC should either be a work of art, or wear a work of 
* Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young, 


R 
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Wilde claimed that he once saw in a French journal, 
under a drawing of a bonnet, the words: x 
"With this style the mouth is worn slightly open. 


In Conversation. 
* 


He has nothing, but looks ey 


erything. What more can 
one desire? 


he Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 


A well-tied tie is the first serious step in life, 
e Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 
She wore far 


too much rouge last night and not quite 
enough clothes, That is always a Sign of despair in a 
woman. 


An Ideal Husband. 


* 


one wears one 
people wear, 


* 


Fashion is what self. What is unfashion- 
able is what other 


An Ideal Husband. 


Knaves nowadays do look so honest that honest folk 
are forced to look like knaves so as to be different. 


The Duchess of Padua. 
* 


In Matters of grave importance, Style, not sincerity, is 
the vital thing. he Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 
A mask tells us more than a face, 
Pen, Pencil and Poison. 
* 
Lonp Gorine: . 


: : I should fancy Mrs. Cheveley is one of 
lhose very modern women of our time who &nd a new 
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scandal as becoming as a new bonnet, and air them both 
in the Park every afternoon at five-thirty. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Do you believe that the Athenian women were like the 
stately dignified figures of the Parthenon frieze, or like 
those marvellous goddesses who sat in the triangular pedi- 
ments of the same building? If you judge from the art, 
they certainly were so. But read an authority like Aris- 
tophanes, for instance. You will find that the Athenian 
ladies laced tightly, wore high-heeled shoes, dyed their 
hair yellow, painted and rouged their faces and were 
exactly like any silly fashionable or fallen creatures of 
our own day. The fact is that we look back on the ages 
. entirely through the medium of art, and art, very fortun- 
ately, has never once told us the truth. . 

The Decay of Lying. 
* 


One should never give a woman anything she can't 
wear in the evenings g An Ideal Husband. 


Ld 
Second Citizen: $ 
These great folk have not much sense, so Providence 


makes it up t in fine clothes. 
p to them in fine The Duchess of Padua. 


+ 
What a pity it is that Luther knew nothing of dress, 
had no sense of the becoming., He had courage but no 
neness of perception. I'm afraid his neckties would al- 
Ways have been quite shocking. In Conversation, 


* 


3 Cavaliers and Puritans are interesting for their costumes 
nd not for their convictions. In Conversation, 


* 
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i 1 he 

n is called affected, nowadays, if he dresses as : 

; pg, But in doing that he is acting in a perfect 

dy natural manner. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 

When she is in a Very smart gown, she looks like i 

_ edition de luxe of a Wicked French novel meant specially 

for the English market, In Conversation. 


* 
hu 


To see the frock-coat of the drawing room done in 
bronze, or the double waisicoat perpetuated in marble, 
adds a new horror to death. Jn Conversation ( America). 
* 


Greek dress was i 


n its essence inartistic. Nothing 
should reveal the body but the body. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. | 
a 


XVIII 


CONVERSATION 


To the acclaim of Wilde's greatness and genius as a 
conversationalist there is not one dissenting voice, or re- 
cord, from amongst those who heard him speak. The 
evidence in his favour is overwhelming yet there are still 
a few, who have come later, who cavil and suggest that 
his conversational powers are exaggerated; that his wittic- 
isms were diligently prepared and studiously rehearsed 
beforehand. No doubt, he often used appropriate remarks 
from the store of his memory whenever the occasion 
suited, who would not? But it is just as reasonable to 
deduce that these same remarks were spontaneously born 
in the first place. During his trial the initiative obvious- 
ly did not rest with Wilde and yet the facility of his un- 
rehearsed repartee was quite as brilliant as the many ex- 
amples of his recorded impromptu remarks. 


Wilde lived and thought amid a welter of words and 
fluency in speech was as natural to him as breathing. T he 
wit, which he employed so often, was prompted by the 
great sense of humour which governed his whole attitude 
to life. 

It has even been suggested that Wilde lacked a sense 
of humour; the one quality which is more evident than 
any other in a survey of his works and conversation, A 
sense of humour is something that one must possess to 
be able to recognize the presence, or the absence of it, in 
others, and Wilde was as quick to appreciate humour in 
others as he was to reel off a sententious and witty reply. 


He was a fantastic, grotesque, posturing figure, amused 
to amuse the world. With his solemn dignity which lent 
greater humour to his remarks, he was Cynicism wearing 

false nose; Decorum standing on its head 10 be noticed. 
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Criticize his morals, his life, his works; yes, of course. 
But never doubt his greatness as an unexcelled conversa- 
tionalist. 


Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
is to speak : that is his ch 


Wilde certai 


“The first duty of man 


ief business in the world" Oscar 
nly made it his, 


* 


There is only one thing in the world worse than being 
talked about, and that i 


S not being talked about. 
he Picture of Dorian Gray. 
» 
I may have said the Same thing before. . 
planation, I am Sure, will always be different. 


In Conversation. 


. But my ex- 


* 


Mrs. ALLONBY: . . . you should certainly know Ernest, 
Lady Stutfield, It is on 


ly fair to tell you beforehand he 
has got no Conversation at all, 


Thest isn’t silent. He talks the 
S got no conversation, 
A Woman of No Importance. 
` * 
Murder is always a mistake.. 


: -One should never do 
anything that one cannot talk ab 


out after dinner. 
he Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 
I love Scandals about other people, but scandals about 
myself don't interest me. They have not got the charm 
of novelty, 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 
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Between me and life there is a mist of words always, I 
throw probability out of the window for the sake of a 
phrase, and the chance of an epigram makes me desert 


truth. Still I do aim at making a work of art. 
3 In Conversation. 


The value of the telephone is the value of what two 


people have to say. In Conversation. 
* 


“There is no good talking to him," said a Dragonfly, 
who was sitting on the top of a large brown bulrush; “no 


good at all, for he has gone away." 

“Well, that is his loss, not mine," answered the Rocket. 
“I am not going to stop talking to him merely because he 
pays no attention. I like hearing myself talk. It is one 
of my greatest pleasures. I often have long conversations 
all by myself, and I am so clever that sometimes I don't 
understand a single word of what I am saying." 

The Remarkable Rocket. 


* 


Lorn CaveRsHAM: Do you always really understand what 


you say sir? A 
Lorn Gorina (after some hesitation): Yes, father, if I 
listen attentively. An Ideal Husband. 
* 
I dislike arguments of any kind. They are always vul- 
gar, and often convincing. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 
Nowadays to be intelligible is to be found out. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


+ 


PRINCE PAUL: ...I find these Cabinet Councils extremely 
tiring, 


c—á 
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s speaking. 
ETROVITCH: Naturally, you are always speak 
ACE PAUL: No; I think it must be that I have to listen 
sometimes. It is so exhausting not to talk. 


Vera, or The Nihilists. 
* 


Lord GORING:-...T usuall 


Breat mistake nowadays. 


y say what I really think. A 
misunderstood. 


It makes one so liable to be 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


I don't at all like knowing what people say of me be- 
hind my back, Tt makes one far too conceited. 


An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Everything you have said to- 
sively immoral, Tt has been m 


day seems to me exces- 
you. 


ost interesting, listening to 
A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


Gossip is charming! . . , History is Merely gossip. But 
Scandal is gossip made tedious by morality. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 
* 
Every good storyteller nowadays starts with the end, 
and then goes on to the beginning, and concludes with the 
middle, That is the new method. 


The Devoted Friend. 


* 
A man who can dominate a London dinner-table can 
dominate the world. The fut 


n ure belongs to the dandy. 
It is the €Xquisites who are going to rule, 


oman of No Importance. 
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I like to do all the talking myself. It saves ti 
d s time and 
prevents arguments. The Remarkable Rocket 


* 


That some change will take place before this century 
has drawn to its close we have no doubt whatsoever. Bored 
by the tedious and improving conversation of those who 
have neither the wit to exaggerate nor the genius to ro- 
mance, tired of the intelligent person whose reminiscences 
are always based on memory, whose statements are in- 
variably limited by probability, and who is at any time 
liable to be corroborated by the merest Philistine who 
happens to be present, Society sooner or later must re- 
turn to its lost leader, the cultured and fascinating liar. 

The Decay of Lying. 


* 


Lots of people act well but very few people talk well, 
which shows that talking is much more the difficult thing 


of the two, and much the finer thing also. 
: ; The Devoted Friend. 


* 


I like talking to a brick wall, it's the only thing in the 


world that never contradicts me. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


There are things that are right to say, but that may be 
said at the wrong time and to the wrong people. 
A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


I am afraid you have been listening to the conversation 
of someone older than yourself. That is always a danger- 
ous thing to do, and if you allow it to degenerate into a 
habit you will find it absolutely fatal to any intellectual 
development. The Critic as Artist. 


* 
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Conversation should touch everything but should con- 
centrate itself on nothing. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


Arguments are extremel 


y vulgar, for everybody in good 
society holds exactly the i 


Same opinions. 
The Remarkable Rocket. 


* 


n i l od by which the still more 
foolish Philanthropist feebly tries to disarm the just ran- 
the criminal classes, The Critic as Artist. 


* 


Questions are never indiscreet. Answers sometimes are. 


An Ideal Husband. 
* 


I hate people who talk about themselves, as you do, 
when one wants to talk about Oneself, as I do, 
The Remarkable Rocket. 


* 


A man who allows himself to bg Convinced byan argu- 
ment is a, thoroughly unreasonable person. 


> An Ideal Husband: 


Dorian Gray: You would Sacrifice an body, Harry, for 
the sake of an epigram. The Picture of Doria Gray. ; 
* 


The clever people never listen, and the stupid people 
never talk. 


he Woman of No Importance. 
* 
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It is much more difficult to talk about a thing than to 
do it. In the sphere of actual life that is of course obvi- 


ous. Anybody can make history. Only a great man can 
write it. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


1 would much sooner talk scandal in a drawing-room 
than treason in a cellar. Vera, or The Nihilists. 


+ 


eloquence in others. She 


She doesn‘t care much for 
An Ideal Husband. 


thinks it a little loud. 
* 


One dagger will do more than a hundred epigrams. 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 
It is always worth while asking a question, though it is 
not always worth while answering one. 
‘An Ideal Husband. 


* 


The only reason, indeed, that excuses one for asking 
le curiosity. 


any question is sim f 
j 5 The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 

He never said a brilliant or even an ill-natured thing in 
his life. The Model Millionaire. 
* 

When people talk to us about others they are usually 
dull, When they talk to us about themselves they are 
nearly always interesting, and if one could shut them up, 
when they become wearisome, as easily as one can shut 
up a book of which one has grown wearied, they would 

perfect absolutely. The Critic as Artist. 


* 
E. 0. w,—6 
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lt is only the intellectually lost who can argue. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


I can't listen to anyone unless he 
ing style or by beauty of theme, 


* 


attracts me by a charm- 
In Conversation. 


Oh, I'm so glad you've Come, There are a hundred 
things I want not to say to you, In Conversation. 


* 


The well-bred contradict other wise conr 
tradict themselves, meres, Foe 


Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young- 
x t 


Tt is perfectly monstrous the wa 
nowadays saying thin 


Y people go about 
that are absolutely 


PS against one behind one’s back 
and €ntirely true, 

The Picture of Dorian Gray- 
> 


When people agree with me I always feel that I mus? 
be wrong. 


i The Critic as Artist- 


There is no mode of action, no form of emotion, that 
we do not share with the lower animals. Tt is only 
language that we rise above them—by language, whi 
is the parent not the child of thought," 7, Conversation. 

4 
After all, the only proper intoxication is conversation. 
Letter from Paris, May 1898. 


XIX 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


It may be mistakenly misconstrued from this collection 
of sayings’ that Wilde’s conversation mainly consisted of 
brilliant epigrams and witty comments. This, of course, is 
not so, for his witticisms were the decorations which em- 
broidered his discourses, and the salient feature. of his 
conversation was the facility with which he invented 
stories to illustrate a particular point. 

Included in this chapter is the story of a magnet, as 
gold originally to Richard Le Gallienne. Wilde improvised 
this story to illustrate Free Will as an illusion and Destiny 
as inescapable. 

, His talk abounded with such stories and although many, 
are recorded, as remembered, by his biographers, regrett- 
ably very few exist in Wilde's own words. The most re~ 
Presentative example from his works is "Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime" and even this is inferior to the much 
shorter original which was told to Graham Robertson. 

A typical improvisation, in which Wilde was illustrat- 
Ing the value of presence of mind in an emergency, is re« 
corded by E. F. Benson in his autobiography and by 
Hesketh Pearson in his admirable book "The Life of 
Oscar Wilde" (surely the definitive biography). The fol- 
lowing is merely a brief resumé, unfortunately not in 
Wilde’s words, to demonstrate the applicability of his 
*xtemporizations. 

The story concerns a well-known actor, who is alive 
Only by reason of his daring coolness and exemplary 
Presence of mind when faced with terrible danger. He 
Was playing the lead in a successful play to crowded 
touses at a lesser-known theatre. One evening, at a part- 
ticularly dramatic period in the performance, when the 


í 
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audience were engrossed in the action of the play, clouds 
of smoke bellowed forth from the wings and deu 
tongues of flame licked hungrily at the curtains an 
nery. 
re audience were horrified as they watched the flames 
sweep rapidly and remorselessly, like a forest fire, acras 
the stage. Until, in one dreadful moment they realized 
the enormity and danger of the situation, and then, in a 
terrific panic they rose from their seats and frantically 
stampeded towards the exit. Immediately, the whole 
auditorium became a seething mass of frenzied bodies, 
striving and tearing at each other. 4 
The well-known actor realizing the desperate situation, 
saw that there was a tremendous danger that many would 


be trampled underfoot and indeed, that unless action was 
taken at once very few would escape alive. With remark- 
able and commendable presence of mind he leapt on 10 
the stage, and then, standing with statuesque calm, arms 


outstretched, his voice rang out, clarion-clear, above the 
tumult. 


The terror-stricken, unruly audience, recognizing the 
well-known resonant tones were calmed by the coolness, 
and re-assured by the voice, of the actor. Speaking wit 
perfect composure, he 


explained that the fire was safely 
under control and that the only danger was the liability 


of injuries that would be caused by their own wild panic. 
The audience, fears dispelled, at his bidding quietly re- 
sumed their seats, feeling somewhat ashamed of their 
hysteria. d 
When all was calm and the orderly pattern restored. 
the well-known actor leapt nimbly from the stage 
vanished through the nearest exit, ill 
At that very moment, and whilst the audience were s it 
mystified, the auditorium suddenly filled with black, cho T 
ing smoke, whilst with an angry, terrifying roar the flames 
leapt and crackled as their hot breath enveloped the em 
tire theatre. Alas, it was too late and not a soul escape’ 
except of course, the actor, who by his admirable pre 
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sence of mind, was the first and only person to leave the 
doomed building alive. 

The following examples cannot possibly do justice to 
Wilde's excellence as a raconteur and are merely intended 
to indicate the character of this integral part of his con- 


versation. 
* 


Once upon a time there was a magnet, and in its close 
neighbourhood were some steel filings. One day two or 
three little filings felt a sudden desire to go and visit the 
magnet, and they began to talk of what a pleasant thing 
it would be to do. Other filings nearby overheard their 
conversation, and they, too, became infected with the 
same desire. Still others joined them, till at last all the 
filings began to discuss the matter, and more and more 
their vague desire grew into an impulse. 

“Why not go to-day?" said some of them; but others 
were of opinion that it would be better to wait till to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, without their having noticed it, 
they had been involuntarily moving nearer to the magnet, 
which lay there quite still, apparently taking no heed of 
them. And so they went on discussing all the time in- 
sensibly drawing nearer to their neighbour; and the more 
they talked, the more they felt the impulse growing 
stronger, till the more impatient ones declared that they 
would go that day, whatever the rest did. Some were 
heard to say that it was their duty to visit the magnet, and 
that they ought to have gone long ago. And while they 
talked, they moved nearer and nearer, without realizing 
that they had moved. Then, at last, the impatient ones 
Prevailed, and, with one irresistible impulse, the whole 

y cried out, “There is no use waiting, we will go to- 
day. We will go now. We will go at once.” And then 
m One unanimous mass they swept along, and in another 

Oment were clinging fast to the magnet on every side. 

en the magnet smiled—for the steel filings had no doubt 
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at all but that they were paying that visit of their own 
free will. : 
From Richard Le Gallienne's 
"The Romantic 90s." (Putnam). 
* 
The Disciple: i 

When Narcissus died the pool of his pleasure changed - 
from a cup of sweet waters into a cup of salt tears, and - 
the Oreads came weeping through the woodland that they 
might sing to the pool and give it comfort. 

And when they saw the pool had changed from a cup 
of sweet waters into a cup of salt tears, they loosened thé 
green tresses of their hair and cried to the pool and saide 
“We do not wonder that you should mourn in this mannef 
for AUS so beautiful was he.” 

s ut was Narcissus beautiful?" said the pool. 
eeu nD should know better than you?" answered i 

"Us he did ever pass by, but you h ht for, an 
would lie on your banks and look Aei A and in the 
mirror of your waters he would mirror his own beauty- 

And the pool answered, “But I loved Narcissus because 
as he lay on my banks and’ looked down at me, in UT 
mirror of his eyes I saw ever my own beauty mirrored. 


Poems in Prose 


* 


,, 1 was telling them (his two sons) stories last night of 
little boys who were naughty and made their mother CT 
and what dreadful things would happen to them unless 
they became better; and what do you think one of them 
answered? He asked me what punishment couid be T6: 
served for naughty papas, who did not come home till 
the early morning, and made their mother cry far more! 


In Conversation: — 


* 


; Shortly after Mr. Stevenson published his curious ps% 
ological study of transformation, a friend of mine, called 
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Mr. Hyde, who was in the north of London, and being 
anxious to get to a railway station, took what he thought 
would be a short cut, lost his way, and found himself in 
a network of mean, evil-looking streets. Feeling rather 
nervous he began to walk extremely fast, when suddenly 
out of an archway ran a child right between his legs. It 
fell on the pavement, he tripped over it, and trampled 
upon it. Being, of course, very much frightened and a 
little hurt, it began to scream, and in a few seconds the 
whole street was full of rough people who came pouring 
out of the houses like ants. They surrounded him and 
asked him his name. He was just about to give it when 
he remembered the opening incident in Mr. Stevenson’s 
story. He was so filled with horror at having realized in 
his own person that terrible and well-written scene, and 
at having done accidentally though in fact, what the 
Mr. Hyde of fiction had done with deliberate intent, that 
he ran away as hard as he could go. He was, however, 
very closely followed, and finally he took refuge in a sur- 
gery, the door of which happened to be open, where he 
explained to a young assistant who happened to be there, 
exactly what had occurred. Tlre humanitarian crowd were 
induced to go away on his giving them a small sum of 
money, and as soon as the coast was clear he left; as he 
Passed out, the name on the brass door-plate of the surs .. 
Bery caught his eye. It was “Jekyll.” At least it should 
ve been, The Decay of Lying, 
+ 


It is the duty of every father to write fairy-tales for his 
children, but the mind of a child is a great mystery. It is 
incalculable, and who shall divine it, or bring to it its own 
Peculiar delights? You humbly spread before it the 

asures of your imagination, and they are as dross. For 
example, a day or two ago Cyril came to me with the 
Question, “Father, do you ever dream?” “Why, of course, 
My darling. It is the first duty of a gentleman to dream.” 


- "And what do you dream of?” asked Cyril with a child’s 


I 
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disgusting appetite for facts. Then I, believing of course 
if AA picturesque would be expected o on f 
spoke of magnificent things. “What do I dream of? s 
I dream of dragons with gold and silver scales, and scarlel 
flames coming out of their mouths, of eagles with Kur 
made of diamonds that can see over the whole world a 
once, of lions with yellow manes and voices like thunder , 
of elephants with little houses on their backs and tigers 
and zebras with barred and spotted coats..." Sol Japon 
ed on with my fancy, till observing that Cyril was entirely. i 
unimpressed, and indeed quite undisguisedly bored, ; 
came to a humiliating stop, and, turning to him, I said: | 
“But tell me, what do you dream of, Cyril?” His answer - 
was like a divine revelation. “I dream of pigs," he said. 
From Richard Le Gallienne’s 
"The Romantic 90's." (Putnam)- 
* 


The Master: 

Now when the d 
of Arimathea havin 
down from the hill 
in his own home. 


arkness came over the earth Joseph 
g lighted a torch of pinewood, pass 

into the valley, For he had business 
, And kneeling on the flint stones of the 


great possessions said to the yours 
and weeping, “I do not wonder that 
your sorrow is so great, for surely He was a just manya 

And the young man answered, “It is not for Him pr 
I am weeping, but for myself. I too have changed wate 
into wine, and I have healed the leper and given sight ta 
the blind. T have walked upon the waters, and from t od 
dwellers in the tombs I have cast out devils. I have f 1 

€ hungry in the desert where there was no food, and t 
have raised the dead from their narrow houses, and 2 
my bidding, and before a great multitude of people, 4 


Man who was naked 
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barren fig-tree withered away. All thin s this . 
done I have done also. And yet they Bae nae es 


me. oems in Prose. 
s E 


The Doer of Good: 

It was night time and He was alone. 

And He saw afar-off the walls of a round city and went 
towards the city. And when he came near He heard with- 
in the city the tread of the feet of joy, and the laughter 
of the mouth of gladness and the loud noise of many 
lutes. And He knocked at the gate and certain of the 
gatekeepers opened it to Him. 

And He beheld a house that was of marble and had 
fair pillars of marble before it. The Pillars were hung 
with garlands, and within and without there were torches 
of cedar. And He entered the house. 

And when He had passed through the hall of the chal- 
cedony and the hall of jasper, and had reached the long 
hall of feasting, He saw lying on a couch of sea-purple 
one whose hair was crowned with red roses and whose 
lips were red with wine. And He went behind him and 
touched him on the shoulder and said to him, "Why do 
you live like this?” 

And the young man turned round and recognized Him 
and made answer and said, *But I was a leper once, and 
you healed me. How else should I live?” 

And He passed out of the house and went again into 
the street. After a little while He saw one whose face and 
raiment were painted and whose feet were shod with 
pearls. And behind her came, slowly as a hunter, a young 
man who wore a cloak of two colours. Now the face 
9f the woman was as the fair face of an idol, and the eyes 
of the young man were bright with lust. 

And He followed swiftly and touched the hand of the 
Young man and said to him, “Why do you look at this 
yee aud in such wise?” 

nd the young man turned round and recognized, Him 
said, “But I was blind once, and you Save me sight, 
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At what else should I look?" And He ran forward and 
touched the painted raiment of the woman and said to ner 
“Ts there no way in which to walk save the way of sing 
And the woman turned round and recognized Him, an 


laughed and said, “But you forgave me my sins, and the — 
way is a pleasant way." 


And He passed out of the city. ed 
And when He had passed out of the city He saw seat 
by the roadside a young man who was weeping. 

And He went towards him and touched the long locks 
cf his hair and said to him, *Why are you weeping? 4 
And the young man looked up and recognized Him an 
made answer, “But I was dead once and you raised mē 

from the dead, what else should I do but weep?” 
Poems in Prose. 
* 


The House of Judgment: | 
And there was silence in the House of Judgment, and — 
the Man came naked before God. 
And God opened 
And God said to the Man, “Th 
thou hast shown cruelty to t 


Ten and gave it to the dogs E. 
ed in the marshes, and WE 
didst drive forth onto the high- 
ways, and out of My earth out of which I made thee thov 


made answer and said, “Even so did I. 

And again God opened the book of the life of the Map: 
And God said to the Man, “Thy life hath been evil, aní 

the beauty I have shown thou hast sought for, and the 
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Good I have hidden thou didst pass by. The walls of 
thy chamber were painted with images, and from the 
bed of thy abominations thou didst rise up to the sound 
of flutes. . Thou didst build seven altars to the sins I have 
suffered, and didst eat of the thing that may not be eaten, 
and the purple of thy raiment was broidered with the 
three signs of shame. Thine idols were neither of Gold 
nor of silver that endure, but of flesh which dieth. Thou 
didst stain their hair with perfumes and put pomegranates 
in their hands. Thou didst stain their feet with saffron 
and spread carpets before them. With antimony thou 
didst stain their eyelids and their bodies thou didst smear 
with myrrh. Thou didst bow thyself to the ground be- 
fore them, and the thrones of thine idols were set in the 
sun. Thou didst show to the sun thy shame and to the 
moon thy madness.” 

And the Man answered and said, “Even so did I.” 

And a third time God opened the book of the life of the 
Man. And God said to the Man, “Evil hath been thy 
life, and with evil didst thou requite good, and with 
wrongdoing kindness, the hands that fed thee thou didst 
wound, and the breasts that gave thee suck thou didst 
despise. He who came to thee with water went away 
thirsting, and the outlawed men who hid thee in their 
tents at night thou didest betray before dawn. Thine 
enemy who spared thee thou didst snare in an ambush, 
and the friend who walked with thee thou didst sell for 
a price, and to those who brought thee Love thou didst 
ever give Lust in thy turn.” f 

And the Man made answer and said, “Even so did I.” 

And God closed the book of the life of the Man, and 


. said, “Surely I will send thee into Hell. Even into Hell 


I will send thee." 
And the Man cried out, “Thou canst not.” 
And God said to the Man, *Wherefore can I 

thee to Hell, and for what reason?" aod 
“Because in Hell I have always lived,” 

Min. y answered the 
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there was silence in the House of J udgment. 
Te after a space God spake, and said to the Mam 
“Seeing that I may not send thee into Hell, surely I wi 
send thee unto Heaven. Even unto Heaven will I sen 
thee.” 


And the Man cried out, “Thou canst not.” d 
And God said to the Man, “Wherefore can I not sen 
thee unto Heaven, and for what reason?" 


"Because never, and in no place, have I been able to 
imagine it," answered the Man. 


And there was silence in the House of Judgment. . — 
Poems in Prose- 


XX 


EDUCATION 


Wilde was at Portora Royal School at Enniskillen until 
he was seventeen.- In 1871, he went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he won a Berkeley Gold Medal for Greek, 
and was elected to a Queen's Scholarship. In 1874 he 
went up to Oxford taking a scholarship at Magdalen. He 
took a First Class in Classical Moderations in 1876, and 
two years later he took a First Class in Literae Humani- 
ores. He read his Newdigate Prize Poem “Ravenna” in the 
Sheldonium Theatre in 1878. These scholastic accomplish- 
ments were sufficient proof of a sound learning but he 
was always poor at mathematics. 


f * 
Education is an admirable thing, but it is well to re- 


member from time to time that nothing that is worth 
knowing can be taught. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


I have forgotten about my schooldays. I have a vague 
impression that they were detestable. An Ideal Husband. 


Tgnorance is like a delicate exotic fruit; touch it and the 
loom is gone. The Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 

In examinations the foolish ask questions that the wise 


Cannot answer. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 
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i is a dread- 
ind of a thoroughly well-informed man is a 
Jue It is like a bric-à-brac shop, all mondar; and 
t i thi riced above its proper value. 
dust, with everything pi The Picture of Dorian Gan 
Lj 


Give children beauty, not the record of bloody sine 
ters and barbarous brawls, as they call history, or a af 
latitude and longitude of places nobody cares to visi A 
they call geography, A Lecture in Ameri 

* 


To have been well br 


ought up is a great drawback now- 
adays, It shuts one oO 


ut from so much, z 
A Woman of No Important 


* 
A school should be the most 
town and village—. 


iful that the punishment S 
undutiful children should be that they should be debart 
from going to School the foll day, 


In Conversation: 
» 


To know everything about oneself one must know all 
about others, The Critic as Artist. 
= 

-..in England, at any rate, education produces 16 
Sect whatsoever, If it did, it would prove a ORT. 
nger to the upper classes, and would probably lead 
acts of violence in Grosvenor Square. est 

The Importance of Being Earn 
= 


admit, but stil Occasionally to be met with—you 
rise from the table rich: 
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has for a moment touched and sanctified your days. But 
oh! my dear Ernest, to sit next to a man who has spent 
his life in trying to educate others! What a dreadful ex- 

rience that is! How appalling is that ignorance which 


is the inevitable result of imparting opinions! 
The Critic as Artist. 


+ 


Lapy BasıLDON: Ah! I hate being educated! 

Mrs. MARCHMONT: So do I. It puts one almost on a 

level with the commercial classes. An Ideal Husband. 
* 


...everybody who is incapable of learning has taken 
to teaching—that is really what our enthusiasm for educa- 
tion has come to. The Decay of Lying. 

* 


ot to have received a sound 


It is always an advantage n 
The Portrait of Mr. W. H. 


commercial education. 
* 
...just as the philanthropist is the nuisance of the 
ethical sphere, so the nuisance of the intellectual sphere 
is the man who is so occupied in trying to educate others, 


that he has never had any time to educate himself. 
The Critic as Artist. 


XXI 


ADVICE 


* $ 'O 
Although he once said, "It is always a silly thing, to 
give advice, but to give good advice is absolutely n , 
his advice on everyday affairs was usually very sou d sed 
Before the commencement of his Trials he was advi 


d 
to 0 abroad until the trouble had blown over. If he hd! 
taken this advice he would 


catastrophe that befell him. 
* 


I always Pass on good advice, It is the only thing to do 


with it. It is never any use to oneself, 
* An Ideal Husband. 


Don’t be conceited about your bad qualities, You may 
lose them as you stow old. 4 Woman of No Importance: 
* 


Find expression for a Sorrow, and it will become dear He) 
you. Find expression for a joy, and you intensify its 
ecstasy, 1 The Critic as Artist- 

* 
Dukez: Have prudence; in your q 
Be not too hasty; act on the secon 
are generally good. 


ealings with the world: 
d thought, first impu m 
The Duchess of Padu! 


Never try to pull down public Monuments such as the 
rt Memorial and the Church, You are sure to, 
damaged by the falling masonry, In Conversation: 
* 
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Never buy a thing you don’t want merely because it is 


dear. X In Conversation. 


It is a dangerous thing to reform anyone. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


Wilde’s advice, to a youth who had been told that he 
must begin at the bottom, was—''No, begin at the top 


and sit upon it." In Conversation. 
* 


If you wish for reputation and fame in the world and 
success during your lifetime, you are right to take every 
opportunity of advertising yourself. You remember the 
Latin saying, “Fame springs from one’s own house.” 


In Conversation. 
* 


Don't be led astray into the paths of virtue. 
In Conversation. 
* 


One should never take sides in anything. Taking sides 
is the beginning of sincerity and earnestness follows shortly 
afterwards, and the human being becomes a bore. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


If you wish to understand others you must intensify 
your own individualism. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


About advice: . 
People are very fond of giving away what they need 
most themselves. It is what I call the depths of generosity. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
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SMOKING 


He was an inveterate chain-smoker, half-smoking @ 
cigarette and then lighting another. 


Robert Sherard records that Wilde used to keep a stock 


of cigarettes in a large biscuit tin which he carried from 
room to room, 


LÀ 
A cigarette is the perfect type of a perfect pleasure. It 
is exquisite and it leaves one unsatisfied. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 


Gold tipped cigarettes are awfully expensive. I can 
only afford them when T am in debt, 


4 Woman of No Importance: 
$ 


Half the pretty women in London smoke: cigarettes. 
Personally I prefer the other half. An Ideal Husband. 


* 
The only use.of our attachés is that they supply mor 
friends with excellent tobacco, The Critic as Artist. 
* 


. Seeing a “No Smoking" notice in the Academy of De 

Sign at Cincinnati, he remarked “Great Heaven! they 

Speak of smoking as if it were a crime, I wonder they 

don't caution the Students not to murder each other e 

the landings,” In Conversation (America)- 
* 
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apy BRACKNELL: ...Do you smoke? 

Jack: Well, yes, I must admit I smoke. 

Lapv BRACKNELL: I am glad to hear it. A man should 
always have an occupation of some kind, There are far 
too many idle men in London as it is. 
` The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


He was once at a dinner party where the ladies had 
sat too long and he wanted a chance to smoke. His 
hostess, seeing a lamp which was smouldering, asked him 
& he would, “Please put it out, Mr. Wilde, it’s smoking." 

"Happy Lamp." said Wilde, In Conversation. 


XXIII 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Wilde was a connoisseur of food and wine, and dines 
in the best and fashionable places. He delighted in g $e 
food and if a meal was well cooked he would send Us A 
the chef to congratulate him, another instance of his 
kindly nature. s ded 
` He was hot addicted to drunkenness, which he regarde 
as vulgarity. During the last years of his life he Supe 
violent headaches, and this condition, together with 5 
lowered spirits, induced him to drink to excess. No dou 
the drinking of absinthe, to which he had become ac 
customed, accelerated his death. 


* 


I have made an important dis 
taken in sufficient quantities, pr 
intoxication. 


covery... that alcohol, 
oduces all the effects © 


In Conversation. 
* 


When I am in reall 
knows me intimately 
except food and drink. 


y great trouble, as anyone who 
will tell you, I refuse everything 
The Importance of Being Earnest- 


* 


To make a good salad is to be a brilliant diplomatist 
the problem is entirely the same in both cases. To kno 
exactly how much oil one must put, with one's vinegar. 

Vera, or The Nihilists- 
* 


At dinner, once, a chicken was placed before Os 
He took up the carvers and after a weary attempt to cary 
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he turned to his wife, and said, “Constance, why do you 
give me these . . . pedestrians . . . to eat?” 


d In Conversation. 


Oh, no doubt the cod is a splendid swimmer, admirable 
for swimming purposes, but not for eating. 


d In Conversation. 


Only dull people are brilliant at breakfast. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


The British cook is a foolish woman—who should be 
turned for her iniquities into a pillar of salt which she 
never knows how to use. In Conversation. 


* 


It is very poor consolation to be told that the man who 
has given one a bad dinner, or poor wine, is irreproach- 
able in private life. Even the cardinal virtues cannot 
atone for half-cold entrées. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


An egg is always an adventure: it may be different. 
In Conversation. 
* 


“Oh, he occasionally takes an alcoholiday." 
A remark concerning his brother's fondness for drink. 


* 


After the first glass of absinthe you see things as you 
wish they were. After the second you see them as they 
are not. Finally you see things as they really are, and 
that is the most horrible thing in the world. I mean dis- 
associated. Take a top hat. You think you see it as it 
really is. But you don't because you associate it with 
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Other things and ideas. If you had never heard of one 


fore, and suddenly saw it alone, you'd be frightened : 


or you'd laugh. That is the effect absinthe has, and that 
is why it drives men mad. Three nights I sat up all night 
drinking absinthe, and thinking that I was singularly 
clear-headed and sane. The waiter came in and began 
watering the sawdust. The most wonderful flowers. 
tulips, lilies and. roses, sprang up, and made a garden ir 
the café “Don’t you see them?" I said to him. “Mais 
Aon, monsieur, il n'y a rien,” In Conversation. 


Ü XXIV 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE 


Throughout his entire life Wilde was obsessed with the 
idea of perennial youth and had a continual dread of old 
age. Sometimes on his birthdays he dressed in deep 
mourning and jokingly said he was grieving for the pass- 
ing of another year of his youth. Even in the witness 
box when facing dire trouble he gave his age as thirtys 
nine instead of forty-one. Carson pounced on this dis- 
crepancy and producing Oscar's birth certificate, pointed 
out, the unreliability of Wilde's evidence | 


e 


Lord ILLINGWORTH: There is nothing like youth. The 
middle-aged are mortgaged to Life. The old are in life’s 
lumber room. But youth is the Lord of Life. Youth has 
a kingdom waiting for it. Everyone is born a king, and 
most people die in exile, like most kings. To win back 
my youth... there is nothing I wouldn't do—except take 
exercise, get up early, or be a useful member of the com- 
munity, A Woman of No Importance. 


The old believe everything; the middle-aged suspect 
everything; the young know everything. » 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


$ 


To get back one’s youth, one has merely to repeat one’s 
follies. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
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i i th having. 
Youth is the one thing wort he nd of Dorian Gm 


* 


ini i to have an 
The secret of remaining young is never to. A 
emotion that is unbecoming. The Picture of Dorian Gray 


* 
The condition of perfection is idleness; the aim of per- 
fection is youth, 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young- 
* 


Youth smiles 


without any reason. It is one of its chief- 
est charms, 


The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 
Y of old age is not that one is old, but that 


The Picture of Dorian Gray- 
* 


The traged 
one is young. 


The pulse of joy that beats in us at twenty, becomes 
sluggish. Our limbs fail 


to. Youth! Youth! 
world but youth! 


* 


Youth isn’t an affectation. Youth is an art. 


An Ideal Husband- 
* 

It is absurd to talk of the ignorance of youth. The 
only people to whose opinions I listen now with any resi 
pect are people much younger than myself. They seem 
in front of me. The Picture of Dorian Gray- 
= 
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The soul is born old but grows young. That is the 
comedy of life. And the body is born young and grows 
old. That is life’s tragedy. 

A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


The youth of the present day are quite monstrous. | 
They have absolutely no respect for dyed hair. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


* 


Wilde once explained the cause of his wearing mourn- 
ing— This happens to be my birthday, and I am mourn- 
ing, as I shall henceforth do on each of my anniversaries, 
the flight of one year of my youth into nothingness, the 
growing blight upon my summer.” In Conversation. 


Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE, 2 
Ay, Sia 
dto re S 
Se ALCUTTAT RZ 


XXV 


Wilde was intrigued with the idea of sin as a Jor 
art. The sin for which he suffered was pathological. 
greatest sin was indolence, 


* D 


| 
SIN J 


In has been said that the great events of the world taks 
place in the brain. It is in the brain, and the brain only, 
t the great sins of thé world take place. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
LÀ 
_Nothing makes one so vain as being told that one is s 
sinner, he Picture of Dorian Gray: 
= 
Starvation, and not sin, is the parent of modern crimes 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism- 
^» 


Sin is a thing that writes itsel 
cannot be concealed. 


f across a man’s face. n 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 
$ 


I can resist everything except temptation. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 
* 


“Wickedness is a myth invented by good people to a& 
sount for the curious attractiveness of others. £ 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Youn, 
* 
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u have not been leading a double life, pre- 
eatin tabs wicked and being really good all the time, 
that would be hypocrisy. 


The Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 


"Lord Henry, I am not at all Wr itd 
says khat you are extreme) Wh Hy th i 
ie bran d ays i Hf pnl Lor va 


ing his e e 
World on ar, 


Ih. Converse 
The sic} 


* 
k do not ask if the hand that sm thes ih; 
is pure, nor the dying care d the Li th EN Yi 
brow have known the kiss of Sin. Debs 
A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


Every impulse that We strive to strangle broods in the 
mind and poisons us... The only way to get rid of tem 
tation is to yield to it. In Conversation. 


:..there are terrible temptations that it requirex 
Strength, strength and courage to yield to. 


An Ideal Husband. 

* 
If your sins find you out, why worry! Tt is when they 
d you in, that trouble begins. In Conversation, 


* 
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Life’s aim, if it has one, is simply to be always looking 
for temptations. There are not nearly enough. I some- 
times pass a whole day without coming across a single 
one. It is quite dreadful. It makes one so nervous about 
the future. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


The only difference between the saint and sinner is that 
every saint has a past, and every sinner has a future. 
A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


Sin is the only real colour-element left in modern life- 
The Picture of Dorian Gray- 
* 


Surely Providence can resist temptation by this time. 


Lord Arthur Savile's Crime: 
* 


Crime in England is rarely the A : J 
early 
always the result of starvation, re ye ne eae 


Pen, Pencil and Poison- 
* 


There-is no” si except stupidity; 

The Critic as Artist- 
, * 
. The body sins once and has done with its sin, for action 
is a mode of purification. Nothing remains then but the 
recollection of a pleasure, or the luxury of a regret. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 


\ 
One can fancy an intense i i out 

n personality being created © 
of sin. The fact of a man being a poisoner is nothing 
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against his prose. The domestic virtues are not the true 
basis of art. In Conversation. 
* 


Our criminals are, as a class, so absolutely uninteresting 
from any psychological point of view. They are not mar- 
vellous Macbeths and terrible Vautrins, They are merely 
what ordinary respectable, commonplace people would be 


if they had not got enough to eat. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


You will soon be going about like the converted, and 
the revivalist, warning people against all the sins of which 
you have grown tired. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


+ 


As a wicked man I am a complete failure. Why, there 
are lots of people who say I have never really done any- 
thing wrong in the whole course of my life. Of course, 
they only say it behind my back. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Nobody ever commits a crime without doing something 
stupid. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


One should believe evil of everyone, until, of course, 
people are found out to be good. But that requires a 
great deal of investigation nowadays. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


First Cimzen: They will try him first, and sentence him 
afterwards, will they not, neighbour Anthony? 

SEcoND CirizEN: Nay, for he might 'scape his punish- 
ment then; but they will condemn him first so that he gets 
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his deserts, and give him trial afterwards so that no im 
justice is done. ~ The Duchess of Padua. 


LÀ 
There is only one thing worse than injustice, and that 


is justice without her sword in her hand. When right is 
mot might it is evil. In Conversation 


1 XXVI 
CRITICISM 


Oscar Wilde was the critic as artist in person. He cor 
templated life and the works of others, and from his im- 
pressions created his own motives of art. Criticism as. 
an art is Wilde's unique contribution to Literature. 


The critic is he who can translate into another manne: 
of a new material his impression of beautiful things. The 
highest, as the lowest, form of criticism is a mode of 
autobiography. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


The moment criticism exercises any influence, it ceases 
to be criticism. The aim of the true critic is to try to 
chronicle his own moods, not to try to correct the master- 
pieces of others. In an Interview. 

'» 


... the first duty of an art critic is to hold his tongue at 
times, and upon all subjects. i 
h The English Renaissance of Ar:. 


1 am always amused by the silly vanity of those writers 
and artists of our day who seem to imagine that the pri- 
mary function of the critic is to chatter about their se. 
cond-rate work. A The Critic as Artist. 


The sphere of art and the sphere of ethics are absolute. 
ly distinct and separate. Reply to a Critic. 
LJ 
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Why should the artist be troubled by the shrill clamour 
of criticism? Why should those who cannot create take 
upon themselves to estimate the value of creative work? 
What can they know about it? If a man’s work is 
to understand an explanation is unnecessary. à 

The Critic as Artist: 
+ 


_ It is exactly because a man cannot do a thing that he 
is the proper judge of it, The Critic as Artist: 


* 
Real critics? Ah, how perfectly charming they would 


be! I am always waiting for their arri inaudible 
arrival. An inaucT" 
School would be nice. p In an Interview: 


+ 


Criticism demands infinitely m ivati cre 

: ore cultivation than CU: 

tion does, J The Critic as Artist 
* 


: é 5 
» +. the first step in aesthetic criticism is to realize n 
own impressions. Pen, Pencil and Pois?' 


+ 


I never reply to my critics. I have far too much ti^ 
to 
s 


In an Intervie” — 


But I think some day I will give a general answer in 


form of a lecture, whi “Straight Talk 
Old Men” which I shall call “Straight 


* 


P A Í 
. .. that fine spirit of choice and delicate instinct 5c 
t 


selection by which the artist realizes life for us, and # a 
to it a momentary perfection . . . that spirit of choice, © iø 
subtle tact of omission, is really the critical faculty 1B | c5 

ic its most characteristic moods, and no one who d 
ut ness this critical faculty can create anything 
5 The Critic as 


at í 
Artist 


9 be 


| 
! 


| 


: 


| 
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When critics disagree the artist is in accord with himself. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Yes, there is a terrible moral in Dorian Gray—a moral 
which the prurient will not be able to find in it, but it will 
be revealed to all whose minds are healthy. Is this an 
artistic error? T fear it is. It is the only error in the book. 

Reply to a Critic. 


* 


My story is an essay on decorative art. It reacts against 
the crude brutality of plain reason. It is poisonous if you 
like, but you cannot deny that it is also perfect, and per- 
fection is what we artists aim at. Reply to a Critic. 


\ 
* 


...each of the arts has a critic, as it were, assigned to 
it. The actor is the critic of the drama. 
The Critic as Artist. 


* 


The one characteristic of a beautiful form is that one 
can put into it whatever one wishes, and see in it what- 
ever one chooses to see; and the Beauty, that gives to 
creation its universal and aesthetic element, makes the 
critic a,creator in his turn, and whispers of a thousand 
different things which were not present in the mind of 
him who carved the statue or painted the panel or graved 
the gem. The Critic as Artist. 


* 


For a man to be a dramatic critic is as foolish and in- 
artistic as it would be for a man to be a critic of epics or 
a pastoral critic or a critic of lyrics. All modes of art are 
one, and the modes of the art that employs words as its 
medium are quite indivisible. The result of the vul 
E. 0. W.—7 E 
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specialization of criticism is an elaborate scientific knowl- 
edge of the stage—almost as elaborate as that of the stage 
carpenter and quite on a par with that of the call-boy— 
combined with an entire incapacity to realize that a play 
is a work of art or to receive any artistic impressions at 
all. In an Interview. 


XXVII 


SELFISHNESS 


Holding out a handful of treasury notes, Wilde once 
said to Robert Sherard, “You know, I have no sense of 
property.” Indeed a true remark for he was always 
ready to share what he had with friend, acquaintance and 
hanger-on. 

It is true also that he felt that he was entitled to accept 
gifts in the same easy way, and during his later years he 
regarded them as his due. But in his life Oscar Wilde 
gave away many times more than he received in return. 

He was once asked for money by a beggar who said 
he could not find work and had no bread to eat. Wilde 
put his hand on the man's shoulder and said, “Now if 
you had come to me and said that you had work to do, 
but you couldn't dream of working, and that you had 
bread to eat, but couldn't think of eating bread, I would 
have given you two shillings and sixpence—as it is, I give 
you half a crown!" 

* 


A red rose is not selfish because it wants to be a red 
rose. It would be horribly selüsh if it wanted all the 


other flowers in the garden to be both red and roses. 
, The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


There are many things that we would throw away, if we 
were not afraid that others might pick them up. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 
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Selfishness is not living as one wishes to live, it is asking 
others to live as one wishes to live. A" 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


‘The most comfortable chair is the one I use myself 
when I have visitors. An Ideal Husband. 


XXVIII 


RELATIONS 


Wilde had a younger sister Isola, who died in childbirth 
and an elder brother, William, who died in 1899. It is 
said that his mother regarded Oscar as being less brilliant 
than Willie. In fact, overshadowed by Oscar, Willie was 
resentful of the success of his brother. He once said to 
George Bernard Shaw, ''Oscar was not a man of bad 
character; you could have trusted him anywhere with a 
woman." 

* 


Relations are simply a tedious pack of people, who 
haven't got the remotest knowledge of how to live, nor 
the smallest instinct about when to die. 

The Importance of Being Earnest. 


= 


I can’t help detesting my relations. I suppose it comes 
from the fact that none of us can stand other people having 


the same faults as ourselves.  - 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


After a good dinner one can forgive anybody, even one's 
own relations. A Woman of No Importance. 


* 
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No one cares about distant relations nowadays. They 
went out of fashion years ago. ! 
[ Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 


* 


Extraordinary thing about the lower classes in England 
—they are always losing their relations. They are ex- 
tremely fortunate in that respect. An Ideal Husband. — 


XXIX 


HEALTH 


Wilde enjoyed gocd health ‘almost all his life and al- 
though he disliked being with sick people numerous in- 
stances are recorded of his verbal healing powers. Both 
William Morris and Lord Lytton asked for Oscar Wilde 
when they were. dying. He was the only person apart 
from their immediate family they could bear to see in 
their last moments, 

* 


One knows so well the popular idea of health. The 
English country-gentleman galloping after a fox—the un- 
speakable in full pursuit of the uneatable. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


* 


. Illness of any kind is hardly a thing to be encouraged 
in others. Health is the primary duty of life. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


On being asked if he was ill—"No, not ill, but very 
weary. The fact is I picked a primrose in the wood 
yesterday, and it was so ill that I have been sitting up with 
it all night." In Conversation, 


XXX 


PLEASURE 


When Wilde was in the witness box he was cross. 
amined by Edward Carson concerning certain of i 
axioms from “Phrases and Philosophies for the Use Hi 
the Young." One of these phrases was "Pleasure is t i 
only thing one should live for." Carson asked, “Is thal 
true?” Wildes reply was, “1 think that the realizatio 
of oneself is the prime aim of life, and to realize onese 
through pleasure is finer than to do so through pain. és 
am, on that point entirely on the side of the ancients: á 
the Greeks. It is a pagan idea." Wilde’s answer is 
perfect definition. of hedonism. 


* 


Pleasure is the only thing worth having a theory aboni 
But I am afraid I cannot claim my theory as my OWP- 
It belongs to Nature, not to me. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 
An inordinate passion for pleasure is the secret of x 
maining young. Lord Arthur Savile's Cri 
* 
LADY BRACKNELL: ...I had some crumpets with Lady 


Harbury, who seems to me to be living entirely for plea- 
sure now, 


LGHINON: I hear her hair has*turned quite gold from 
grief. 


; 1. 
The Importance of Being Earnes 


* 
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I adore simple pleasures, they are the last refuge of the 
complex. A Woman of No Importance. 


* f 


My duty as a gentleman has never interfered with my 
pleasures in the smallest degree. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


Knowledge came to me through pleasure, as it always 
does, I imagine. I was nearly sixteen when the wonder 
and beauty of the old Greek life began to dawn on me... 

began to read Greek eagerly for the love of it all, and 


the more I read the more I was enthralled. f 
In Conversation. 


* 

Be GoniNa: I love talking apu. nothing, father. It is 
e only thing I know anything about. PT R 
Lonp CARERE You ea io me to be living entirely 
for pleasure. ; 4 
Lord Gorinc: What else is there to live for, father? 
Nothing ages like happiness. An Ideal Husband. 

* 
"I have never searched for happiness. Who wants 
happiness? I have searched for pleasure. 
And found it, Mr. Gray?” _. y 
"Often. Too often." The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


. No civilized man ever regrets a pleasure, and no un- 
Civilized man ever knows what a pleasure 1$. __ 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


It is better to take pleasure in a rose than to put its root 
Under a microscope. In Conversation. 


XXXI 


WEALTH 


In the Nineties Wilde's earnings reached £ 8,000 a year 
—equal by to-day's standards to an income of at least 
£50,000. He indulged himself to excess, he lived extra- 
vagantly, bought expensive presents for friends, never 
walked even the shortest distance if a cab was handy: if 
it was a good one he kept it all day. Lavish in his hos- 
pitality to friends and acquaintances he spent money willt 
a complete disregard for the future. His belief that he 
held a cornucopia in his hands contributed to his undoing: 


* 


Young people, nowadays, imagine that money is every 
thing, and when they grow older they know it. 
; The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 


Every man of ambition has to fight his century with its 
own weapons. What this century worships is wea t 
The God of this century is wealth. To succeed one mus 
have wealth. At all costs one must have wealth. d j 

An Ideal Husbané- 


* 


There is always more brass than brains in an aristocracy: — 
Vera, or The Nihilists 
* 
if 
„I don’t want money. It is only people who pay the! 
bills who want that, and I never pay mine. —— Gray: 
; The Picture of Dorian OF 


* 
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Lorp ILLINGWORTH: ...a title is really rather a nuisance 
in these democratic days. As George Hartford I had 
everything I wanted. Now I have merely everything that 
other people want, which isn’t nearly so pleasant. 

A Woman of No Importance. 


+ 


The typical spendthrift is always giving away what he 
needs most. Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 


The English think that a cheque book can solve every 
Problem FA ae UT 5 An Ideal Husband. 


* 


It is bett ermanent income than to be fasci- 
nating. DS The Model Millionaire, 


* 


_ When I was at Leadville and reflected that all the shin- 

IEEE that I saw coming from en would be 

made i = ade me sad. ; 
Meyers oMarssn er Conversation (America). 


* 


Credit i i ounger son. l 
it is the capital of a 22 ue of Dorian Gray. 


* 


o day a tax collector called at Wilde's house in Tite 
reet, i i 
"Taxes! Why should I pay taxes?" said Wilde. 
"But, sir, Sob qe ihe householder here, are you not? 
Ou live here, you sleep here.” 
CON anise so badly!” 
yes; but then I sleep In Conversation. 


* 
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,, What between the duties expected of one during one’s 
lifetime, and the duties exacted from one after one's death, 
land has ceased to be either a profit or a pleasure. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 
* 


Property not merely has duties, but has so many duties 
that its possession to any large extent is a bore.- om 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Ordinary riches can be stolen from a man. Real riches 
cannot. In the treasury-house of your soul, there are in- 
finitely precious things that may not be taken from you. 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


XXXII 


POVERTY 


He never suffered poverty, although during the greater 
Part of his life he never had sufficient money to suit his 
extravagant tastes. He had periods of temporary financial 
embarrassment, as in 1883 when he pawned his Berkeley 
Gold Medal, but somehow he always managed to extricate 
"imself from his difficulties. 

In his earlier life he spoke disparagingly of the poor but 

' 8$ he grew older he became sympathetic towards them. 
le enjoyed the company of manual workers and they 
iked him in turn, but it was not until he met them in 
ison L he rappr eaat and feelings of 

e poor, 

* 


There is only one class in the community that thinks 
More about money than the rich, and that is the poor. 


he poor can thi thing else. 
Et Meal of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


Is 


they hould fancy that the real tragedy of the poor is that 


can afford nothing but self-denial. : 
- The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


hat the House of Commons 


ELVIN ; Yo not deny t of 
u 
can hy with the suffering 


hag 
always 
the Or Shown great sympa 

RD ILLIN aH ial vice. That is th 
spe 2 ILLINGwonrH: That is its special vice. “hat is te 
Pecial vice of the age. One should sympathize with the 
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i id about 
joy, the beauty, the colour of life. The less sai 
lis Sores the been 4 Woman of No Importance. 


* 


Sometimes the poor are praised for being thrifty. 5: 
to recommend thrift to the poor is both grotesque set 
insulting. It is like advising a man who is starving to s 
less. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


As for the virtuous Poor, one can pity them, of course, 
ut one cannot possibly admire them. 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism- 


* 


-.. he East End is a Nery important problem... “It i$ 
the problem 


of slavery, and we try to solve it by Er 
e slaves," The Picture of Dorian Gr 


) À 


Nowadays we are all of us so 
pleasant things to 
things we can pay. 


hard up, that the ony 
Pay are compliments, They're the O 


: Lady Windermere's Fat 
E 


B iS 
As for begging it is safer to beg than to take, but it ! 
finer to take than to beg. 


The Soul of Man Under Socialist 


* 


ifi- 

If the poor only had Profiles there wouid be no di 

culty in Solving the problem of poverty. Young 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Yo! 


* 


-> —— mat 
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It is only by not paying one’s bills that one can hope 
to live in the memory of the commercial classes. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 


* 


“Are not the rich and poor brothers?” asked the young 
ing. 
"Ay," answered the man, "and the name of the rich 
brother is Cain." The Young King. 
» 


Y am never in during the afternoon, except when I am 


confi se by a sharp attack of penury. 
Seaham 120 from Paris, May 1898. 


XXXIII 


FRIENDSHIP 


As we grow older we lose that capacity for friendship 
Which we have to such a great degree when we are young- 
The middle-aged are often made selfish by life's struggle 
and selfishness is the antithesis of friendship. It is often 


» only when we become old that we realize how we have 


squandered the alchemic quality of friendship. 


Wilde surveyed life through benign, if at times com- 
placent eyes, and he 


* 


Laughter is not at all a bad beginn; jendship. 
and it is far the best ending for SN E MU 


The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 


What is the good of friendship if one cannot say exactly 
what one means, The Devoted Friend. 
* 

Between men and women there is no friendship po5- 


sible. There is passion, enmit worship, love, but nO 
friendship. any Wibdennéfets Fan. 
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An acquaint i i 
to d intance that begins with a compliment i 
E canir into a real friendship. It RU e 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


One 
sratitu der extort affection with a knife. To awaken 
the dead b e ungrateful were as vain as to try to waken 
y cries. Letter from Paris, June|July 1898. 


Anyb , i 
but i ROCA sympathize with the sufferings of a friend, 
friend's a ires a very fine nature to sympathize with a 

ccess. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


man by the effect he has over 


On A 
€ has a right to judge a 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


his friends, 
* 


lal Š 
Ways like to know everything about my n 


and 
nothing about my old ones. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


ew friends, 


I thin č 
that generosity is the essence of friendship. 
The Devoted Friend. 


* 
ld 
ata] SY that if I knew him 1 should not be his friend 
is a very dangerous thing to know one’ friends. 
The Remarkable Rocket. 


lw * 
aemp d sooner lose my best friend than my worst 
© have friends, you know, One need only be 
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good-natured; but when a man has no enemy left there: 
must be something mean about him. a 
Vera, or The Nikita 


* 


I choose my friends for their good looks, my acquaint 
ances for their good characters, and my enemies for Er. 
good intellects. I have not got one who is a fool. Eb 
are all men of some intellectual power, and consequen 
they all appreciate me. The Picture of Dorian Groy: 


* 
H . f 
She is without one good quality, she lacks the fines 
Spark of decency, and is quite the wickedest woman d 


London. I haven't a word to say in her favour .. P. 
she is one of my greatest friends. In Conversatio 
t 


* 


Robert gave Harry a terrible bla a d 

i i ck eye, or Harry 8 
him one; T forget which, but [ Yn they were p 
friends. In Conversatiol 


i | 
H 4 ie 
The absence of old friends one can endure with equam 


mity. But even a momentar i One 
1 Y separation from any ; 
whom one has just been introduced is almost unbearable 


1. 
The Importance of Being Earne! 
* 


i 
I shall never make a new friend i life, though Poy 
haps a few after I die. ac in Conversatio 


XXXIV 


MORALS 


Morals played a small part in the life of Oscar Wilde, 
said to Lord Alfred 


ed George Bernard Shaw onc 
7 Ouglas . “If ever there was a writer whose prayer to pos- 
erity might well have been ‘Read my works and let my y 
ife alone, it was Oscar.” Wilde himself, in his essay on 
Wainwright, says, “The fact of a man being a poisoner 
15 nothing against his prose.” He was amoral and regard- 
ed manners as being of more importance than morals. 


* 
alt you pretend to be good, the world takes you very 
ously, If you pretend to be bad, it doesn’t. Such is 
€ astounding stupidity of optimism. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. 


* 


Morality is si ; le wh 
y is simply the attitude we adopt to people whom 
We personally dislike. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


M hen we are happy we are always good, but when we 
good we are not always happy: i 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
* 


It is Personalities, not principles, that move the age. 
In Conversation. 
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--- intellectual generalities are always interesting, but 
generalities in morals mean absolutely nothing. 
A Woman of No Importance: 


* 


Good resolutions are useless attempts to interfere with 
Scientific laws. Their origin is pure vanity. Their result i$ 
absolutely nil. They give us, now and then, some of those 
luxurious sterile emotions that have a certain charm for 
the weak. That is all that can be said of them. They 
are simply cheques that men draw on a bank where they 

ave no account. The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


* 


I never came across i 1 sm 

d anyone in whom the moral sci" : 

ied dominant Who was not heartless, cruel, vindictiV 
os-stupid, and entirely lacking in the smallest sense 

Sts. I would sooner h: | vi my 

d ave fift l vices i 
one unnatural virtue, y a aere sad 
- 
To be good, acc 
ness, is obviously quit 


The Critic as Art 


; 
It is not good for one’s morals to see bad acting. a 
The Picture of Dorian Gf 
* 
of 
Modern morality consists in accepting the standard © 
ones age. I consider that for any man of culture to ? 
cept the Standard of his age is a form of the gross D 
immorality, The Picture of Dorian Gr? 


| 
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Several plays have been written lately that deal with 
the monstrous injustice of the social code of morality at 
the present time. It is indeed a burning shame that there 
should be one law for men and another law for women. 
I think there should be no law for anybody. 

In an Interview. 
* 


Self-sacrifice is a thing that should be put down by law. 
It is so demoralizing to the people for whom one sacri- 


fices oneself. They always go to the bad. 
An Ideal Husband. 
| * 


You can't make people good by Act of Parliament — 
that is something. In Conversation. 
* 


Nothing is more painful to me than to come across 
virtue in a person in whom I have never expected its 
existence. It is like finding a needle in a bundle of hay. 
It pricks you. If we have a virtue we should warn people 
of it. In Conversation. 


+ 
ous because we credit our 


of those virtues that are 
In Conversation. ` 


We think that we are gener 
neighbours with the possession 
likely to be a benefit to us. 

+ 


“I am rather afraid that I have annoyed him,” answered 
the Linnet, “The fact is that I have told him a story with 
a moral,” 4 

“Ah! that is always a Very dangerous thing to do,” 


said th k. And I quite agree with her. 
e. Due The Devoted Friend. 


XXXV 


TRUTH 


Wilde was always ready to sacrifice truth for the saki 

an epigram and to draw upon his imagination to ma 
his point in a story, although he describes as “loathsom t 
the memory of the lies he told to his solicitor, Humphrey: il 
before his trials, when in the ghastly glare of a bleak rt p 
he sat with a Serious face telling serious lies to a bA 
man. / 


* 


To know the truth one must imagine myriads of false 
hoods. For what is Truth? "The Critic as Arts 


* 


If one tells the tru E 
ut. 


th, one is sure, sooner or later, 
ound o 


Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the You" 
* 


t 
It is a terrible thing for a ddenly tha 
all his life he h : aa ee 


as been speaking nothing but the trut ast 
The Importance of Being Earne 
* 


€ 
I could never have dealings with Truth. If Truth We 
to come unto me, to my room, he would say to me too 
are too wilful.” And T would say to him, “You arrow! 
obvious.” And T should throw him out of the win 

You would say to him, “Is not Truth a woman? pould 
en I could not throw her out of the window; I s ign: 

w her to the door. In Conversat! 


* 


N 
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The truth is rarely pure and never simple. M T 
ey pe - Mod 
would be very tedious if it were either, and eden dS 
ture a complete impossibility. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


n starts in life with a natural gift for 
if nurtured in congenial and sympa- 
thetic surroundings, or by the imitation of the best mo- 
dels, might grow into something really great and wonder- 
ful. But, as a rule, he comes to nothing. He either falls 
into careless habits of accuracy, OT takes to frequenting 
the society of the aged and well-informed. Both things 
are equally fatal to his imagination, as indeed they would 
be to the imagination of anybody, and in a short time he 
develops a morbid and unhealthy faculty of truth-telling, 
begins to verity all statements made in his presence, has 


no hesitation in contradicting people who are much 
younger than himself, and often ends by writing novels 
can possibly belieye in 


which are so life-like that no one 
their probability. The Decay of Lying. 


Many a young ma 
exaggeration which, 


* 
. People have a careless Way of talking about a “born 
liar," just as they talk about a born poet. Lying and 
Poetry are arts—arts as Plato saw, not unconnected with 
each other—and they require the most careful study, the 
most interested devotion. The Decay of Lying. 
* 


true because a man dies 


-..a thing i t essaril 
for it, WA CM The Portrait of Mr. W. H. 


* 
Man is least himself when he talks in his own person. 
Give him a mask, and he will tell you the truth. 
i The Critic as Artist. 


B 


* 
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The telling of beautiful untrue things, is the proper aim 
of Art. The Decay of Lying- 


* 
A truth ceases to be true when more than one person 


believes in it. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young- 


* 
As for believing things, I can believe anything, provid- 


ed that it is quite incredible. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray- 


* 


He would be the best of fellows if he did not alway’ 
speak the truth. The Sphinx without a Secrel-. 


* 


It is enough that our fathers have believed. They hav 
exhausted the faith-faculty of the species. Their legacy 
to us is the scepticism of which they were afraid. — 

In Conversation: 


* 


On “Patience” to a New York Audience: " 
You have listened to the charming music of Mr. Sullivan 
and the clever satire of Mr. Gilbert for three hundr p 
nights, and I am sure it is not too much to ask you, afte 
having given so much time to satire, to listen to the tru 
for one evening. Lecturing in America- 


* 
In modern life nothing produces such an effect as * 


good platitude. It makes the whole world kin. 
An Ideal Husband- 
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...the truth is a thing I get rid of as soon as possible! 
Bad habit, by the way. Makes one very unpopular at the 
club ...with the older members. They call it being con- 
ceited. An Ideal Husband. - 


* 


one feels absolutely certain about are never 
of Faith, and the lesson of 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


The things 
true. That is the fatality 
Romance, 

* 


After all, what is a fine lie! Simply that which is its 
own evidence. The Decay of Lying. 


* 


Vulgarity is simply the conduct of other people and 
falsehoods the truths of other people. 
‘An Ideal Husband. 
* 
...loam prevented from coming in consequence of a 
: think that would be a rather 


subsequent engagement. 
um Jl the surprise of candour. 


nice excuse; it would have a 1 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


XXXVI 


HISTORY 


He delighted in History, both the factual sort and his 
own imaginative versions of past events. In his conversa 
tion the two kinds were indistinguishable, and he love 
to trace a story through history embellishing and invent- — 
ing on the way. 

* 


The one duty we owe to history is to rewrite it. 


The Critic as Artist: 
* 


To give an accurate descripti od 
i ption of what has never © 
curred is not merely the proper occupation of the his: 
torian, but the inalienable privilege of any man of part 
and culture. The Critic as Artist: 
* 


As one reads history . . . one is absolutely sickened, not 
by the crimes that the wicked have combed! but by the 
punishments that the good have inflicted; and a COP 
munity is infinitely more brutalized by the habitual €m* 
ployment of punishment than it is by the occasional 0C* 
currence of crime. In Conversation: 

*. 


The only form of fiction in which real characters do na 
seem out of place is history. In novels they are detestable: 


In Conversation: 
* 
,, Anybody can make history. Only a ereat man can write 
P The Critic as Artis" 
* n 
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You give the criminal calendar of Europe to your 


children under the name of history. 
A Lecture in America. 


* 


their anachronisms. 


in, history through 
he Use of the Young. 


The ages live 
Phrases and Philosophies for t 
* 


My forte is more in writing pamphlets than. in taking 
shots. Still a regicide has always a place in history. 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 


XXXVII 


| 
SOCIETY | 


1 
‘nnacle 
Wilde loved “high society” and certainly at the pinna | 
Of his success the socialites delighted in his talk. ; du 
espised “high society”, loathed the middle classe 
it was only to the Poor that he showed sympathy. 


$ ' 
* 
Never speak disrespectfull 


: eople 
y of society. Only peo 5 "8 
Who can't get into it do that, In Conversatio! 


* 
Lorp CAVERSHAM : Can't make out how you stand ea | 
don Society. The thing has Sone to the dogs, a lo . 
damned nobodies ta] ing about nothing. band. 
An Ideal Hus 
* 
ee E to 
Society, civilized Society at least, is never very ready n 
lieve anything to the detriment of those who are Gray: 
rich and fascinating, The Picture of Dorian 
* 


d 
If one could only teach the English how to XU. 
the Trish how to listen, society here would be 1 
Civilised, An Ideal Hus 


* 


"To get into the bes 


‘either 
t society nowadays one has ‘eithe 
5 feed People, amuse 


t 15 

le, or shock people—that is 

People, or s| D Conversation 
* 
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Society often forgives the criminal; it never forgives the 
dreamer. The Critic as Artist. 
x i 


Everybody one meets is a paradox nowadays. It is a 
great bore. It makes society so obvious. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


What is interesting about people in good society is the 
mask that each one of them wears, not the reality that 
lies behind the mask. The Decay of Lying. 


* 


Our Society is terribly over-populated. Really, someone 


should arrange a proper scheme of assisted emigration. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


I love London Society! I think it has immensely im- 
proved. It is entirely composed now of beautiful idiots 


and brilliant lunatics. Just what Society should be. 
An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Each class preaches the importance of those virtues it 
need not exercise. The rich harp on the value of thrift, 
the idle grow eloquent over the dignity of labour. 

In Conversation. 


* 


. A child can understand a punishment inflicted by an 
individual, such as a parent or guardian, and bear it with 
a certain amount of acquiesence. What it cannot under- 


stand is a punishment inflicted by society. 
Letter to the Daily Chronicle. 


XXXVIII 


GENIUS 


jous 

Oscar never doubted his own genius. He was cons 
always of his own powers and his own intellectual sup ino 
ity over his contemporaries. He craved ap este, 
this, to him obvious, quality of genius and expende, 


niu his 
energies in his conversation in convincing De ya 
distinction; energies that would have been better employ 


quality of genius that, 


i ^ jon in itsel 
Earnest” is a refutation in jg d 


I E ent 
inexcusable self-indulgence, weak moral fibre and m » 
sickness Precipitated his end. 


* D 

hen. 

Geniuses . . ; are always talking about themselves, W i 

I want them to be thinking about mat Ideal Husband: 


* 


V 
E very 
The public is wonderfully tolerant. It forgives Grist 
ing except genius. The Critic as 
* 
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I like looking at geniuses, and listening to beautiful 
people. An Ideal Husband. 


* 


Would you like to know the great drama of my life? 
It is that I have put my genius into my life—I have put 
only my talent into my works. In Conversation. 
s * 


Genius is born, not paid. In Conversation. 
* 


I know so many men in London whose only talent is 
for washing. I suppose that is why men of genius so 
seldom wash, they are afraid of being mistaken for men 
of talent only! In Conversation. 

* 


Not being a genius, he had no enemies. 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 
* 


Indifference is the revenge the world takes on medio- 
critics. Vera, or The Nihilists. 


* 


Caricature is the tribute mediocrity pays to genius. 
A Lecture in America. 


* 


, For a man to be both a genius and a Scotsman is the 
very stage for tragedy . .. Your Scotsman believes only in 
Success... God saved the genius of Robert Burns to 
poetry by driving him through drink to failure. 

E In Conversation. 


Don't talk to me about the hardships of the poor. The 
hardships of the poor are necessities; but talk to me about 
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hardshi ius, and I could wee? 
dm of bise REA. oF senili we Conversation 


* 


í PE: als 

Were men as intelligent as bees, all gifted inde 

would be supported by the community, as the on til 

port the Queen. We should be the first chere kepi 
state. Just as Socrates declared that he should 

in the Prytaneum at the public’s SPD: Conversatiat 

* 


m 
Lomo Gorinc:...1 am delighted at what you tell m 


about Robert... It shows he has got pluck. 


RD CAVERSHAM: He has got more than pluck, sir; 
has got genius. 


on. 
Lorp GoRiNG: Ah! I prefer pluck. It is not so come nd. 


c 
RM 


nowadays. An Ideal Hus 


* 


Me 

The worst thing you can do for a person of genius 1% iy 
help him: that way lies his destructidn, I have had m 
devoted helpers—and You see the result. 


+ opti 
In Conversatio” 1 
* 


is 
Every great man nowadays has his disciples and 7 | 
always Judas who writes the biography. rtis 


The Critic as 4 
* 


;gh iP 
FRANK (HARRIS) insists on my being always at hi b | 
tellectual_pressure—it is most exhausting—but M him- | 
arrive at Napoule I am going to break the news to rai 
now an open secret—that I have softening of the 
and cannot always be a genius, ber 1898 
Letter from Paris, Decembe i 


j 


XXXIX 


BEAUTY 


To Wilde, Beauty was a Religion. He was once in- 
troduced to a woman who took pride in her ugliness. She 
asked him, “Tell me, don't men think I am the ugliest 
woman in Paris?” Wilde bowed courteously and replied, 
"No, madam, in all the world.” 

He said later that for once he was able to please a 
woman by telling her the truth. 

+ 


Beauty is a form of Genius—is higher, indeed, than 
Genius as it needs no explanation. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


_ Beauty, real beauty, ends where an intellectual expres- 
sion begins. Intellect is in itself a mode of exaggeration 
face. The moment one 

sits down to think, one becomes all nose, or all fore- 
i k at the successful men 

How perfectly hideous 


they are! Except, of course in the Church. But then 


* 


To be perfectly proportioned is a rare thing in an age 
phen so many woman are either over life-size or insigni- 
cant, Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 
* 

E. 0. w.—8 
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I think that it is better to be beautiful than to be good. 
But on the other hand no one is more ready than J 4 
to acknowledge that it is better to be good than to 
ugly. The Picture of Dorian Gri 


* 


RE 


To be pretty is the best fashion there is, and the onl 
fashion that England succeeds in setting. 4 
An Ideal Husban 


$ 
Have I not stood face to face with beauty, that is enoug 
for one man’s life, The Duchess of Padua 
$ 
Good looks are a snare that i um 
f i every sensible man WO 
like to be caught in. The Ine cs of Being Earnest 
n ; 
To discern the beaut ing i int 10 
I beauty of a thing is the finest point © 
which we can arrive. Even a colour-sense is more m 


portant, in the development of os sense] 
of right and wrong. n the individual, E 
+ 


All beautiful things belong to the same age. ? 
Pen, Pencil and Poison. 


: * 
ae look at anything that is inconstant is charming now 
RENEE A Woman of No Importar 
R 


At twilight nature becomes a wonderfully. suggestive 
effect, and is not without loveliness; though perhaps © 
chief use is to illustrate quotations from the poets. g, 

The Decay of Lyin’ 


- 
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Beauty has as many meanings as man has moods. 
Beauty is the symbol of symbols. Beauty reveals every: 
thing, because it expresses nothing. When it shows us 
itself it shows us the whole fiery-coloured world. 

The Critic as Artist. 


$ 


, Even men of the noblest possible moral character are 
extremely susceptible to the influence of the physical 
charms of others. The Importance of Being Earnest. 


* 


She has the remains of really remarkable ugliness. 


In Conversation. 
* 


When I look at the map and see what an ugly country 
Australia is, I feel that I want to go there and see if it 
cannot be changed into a more beautiful form! 

In Conversation. 
4 


Those who find ugly meanings in beautiful things aro 
corrupt without being charming. That is a fault. 

Those who find beautiful meanings in beautiful things 
are the cultivated. For these there is hope. 

They are the elect to whom beautiful things mean only 
Beauty. T The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


XL 


THOUGHT 


Wilde considered thought to be more important ihat 
action, and re; 


1 garded contemplation as the most cuin. d 
Way of living. When at home, he spent hours, lying 9 
. Sofa, expending this energies in thought. 


+ 


_ All thought is immoral. Its very essence is dora 
tion. If you think of anything, you kill it. Nothing nce: 
vives being thought of. A Woman of No Importa 


* 


The value of a 


ith 
e n idea has nothing whatsoever to do v! 
the sincerity of 


the man who expresses it. a f 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 
* 

Yes: I am a dreamer. For a dreamer is one who Mr is 
only find his way by moonlight, and his punishinen 
that he sees the dawn before the rest of the world. ist. 

The Critic as Artist 

* 

ra uU 
. The boy-burglar is simply the inevitable result of n 
mniative instinct, He js Fact, occupied as Fact usua in 
1$, with trying to. reproduce Fiction, and what we see hé 
him is Tepeated on an extended scale throughout t m 
whole of life, Schopenhauer has analysed the pessimi. 
that characterizes modern thought, but Hamlet invent 
it, e world has become sad because a puppet ME 
once melancholy, The Decay of Lying: 

A i 
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Consistency is the last refuge of the unimaginative, 
In Conversation. 
* 


It is only the dull who like practical jokes. 
In Conversation. 
* 


Whenever I think of my bad qualities at night, I go to 
sleep at once. In Conversation, 
* 


Wisdom comes with winters. A Florentine Tragedy. 
* 


The reason we all like to think so well of others is that 
we are all afraid for ourselves. The basis of optimism is 
sheer terror. We think that we are generous because we 
credit our neighbour with the possession of those virtues 
that are likely to be a benefit to us. We praise the banker 
that we may overdraw our account, and find good quali- 
ties in the highwayman in the hope that he may spare 
our pockets. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


E * 
..To the true cynic nothing is ever revealed. 


In Conversation, 
* 


While, in the opinion of society, contemplation is the 
gravest thing of which any citizen can be guilty, in the 
opiniom of the highest culture it is the proper occupation 


of man. The Critic as Artist, 
+ 

An idea that is not dangerous is unworthy of being 

called an idea at all. The Critic as Artist, 


+ 
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- i es but the intellect. 
Bone A Woman of No Importance. 
* 


Conscience must be merged in instinct Before, we bA 
n d * 

come fine. S 
Only the shallow know themselves. l 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young 

* 


A man who does not think for himself does not thing 
at all. It is 


grossly selfish to require of one's neighbour 
that he should think in the same way. 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
on 
Thinking is the most unhealth 
people die of it just as the 
Fortunately, in England at a d 
ing. Our splendid Physique as a people is entirely du 
to our national Stupidity, 


Savages seem to have quite the same views as cultured 

„People on almost all subjects, They are excessively 

advanced. A Woman of No Importance. 
x š 


Men of thought should have nothing to do with action: 
: v or The Nihilists: 


It is only about thin 
can find a really unbi 
Feason’ why an unb 
valueless. 


e 
gs that do not interest one that eid 
ased opinion, which is no doubt y 
iased opinion is always absolutely . 


The Critic as Artist. — 
* 
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“What are you thinking?” is the only question that any 
civilized being should ever be allowed to whisper to an- 


other. The Critic as Artist, 
* 

What seems to us bitter trials are often blessings in 

disguise. The Importance of Being Earnest. 
$ 


The only thing which sustains one through life is the 
consciousness of the immense inferiority of everybody 
else, and this feeling I have always cultivated, 

The Remarkable Rocket, 


* 


I can stand brute force, but brute reason is quite un- 
reasonable. There is something unfair about its use. It 
is hitting below the intellect. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray, 


* 


) 


Of what use is it to a man to travel sixty miles an hour? 
Ts he any the better for it? Why, a fool can buy a railway 
ticket and travel sixty miles an hour. Is he any the less 
a fool! A Lecture in America, 

* 


Seriousness is the only refuge of the shallow! 
In Conversation.. 
* / 


Those who see any difference between soul and body 
have neither. 


Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young 
* 
"The dreams of the great middle classes 


as recorded in Mr. Myer's two bulky volu 
' Ject, and the Transactions of the Psychi 


of this country, 
mes on the sub. 
cal Society, are 
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the most depressing things I have ever read. "There is not 
€ven a fine nightmare among them. They are common- 
place, sordid and tedious. The Decay of Lying. 


* 

Action! What is action? It dies at the moment of its 
energy. It is a base concession to fact. The world is 
made by the singer for the dreamer! In Conversation. 


* 


, Action is limited and relative, Unlimited and absolute 
is the vision of him who sits at ease and watches, who 
walks in Joneliness and dreams, In Conversation. 


* 


Nothing can cure the soul but the Senses, just as nothing 
can cure the senses but the soul, 


The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
* 


Intellect is in itself a mod i de- 

€ of exaggeration, and de. 
stroys the harmony of any face, The moment one sits 
down to think, one becomes all nose, or all forehead, OF 
something horrid, The Picture of Dorian Gray: 


His sympathy with the troubles of others is proverbial, 
and he did not confine his sympathies to verbal condol- 
ences. Instead he was always eager to render help by 
deed or by monetary assistance. 


* 
All sympathy is fine, but sympathy with suffering is the 


least fine mode. There is in it a certain element of terror 
for our own safety, In Conversation. 


+ 
If there was less sympathy in the world there would be 
less trouble in the world. An Ideal Husband, 
V 
* 


There is always something infinitely mean about other 
people's tragedies, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


I am always thinking about myself, and I expect every- 
body else to do the same. "That is what is called sympathy, 
The Remarkable Rocket, 


* 


It must be remembered that while sym 
intensifies the sum of joy in the world, sympathy with 
pain does not really diminish the amount of pain, Tt may 
make man better able to endure evil, but the evil Ti 


emains, 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
* 


pathy with joy 
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I consider ugliness a kind of malady, and iliness ang 
suffering always inspire me with revulsion. A man y 
the toothache ought, I know, to have my sympathy, or 
it is a terrible pain, yet he fills me with nothing but aver- 
sion. He is tedious; he is a bore; I cannot stand him; 
I cannot look at him; I must get away from him. 


In Conversation. 
* 


I can sympathize with everything, except suffering m Y , 
cannot sympathize with that. It is too ugly, too horri he i 
too distressing. There is something terribly morbid in the — 
modern sympathy with pain. One should sympathize wit 
the colour, the beauty; the joy of life. “The less sai 
about life’s sores the better. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
k 


I have learned now that pity is the greatest and the 
most beautiful thing in the world, and that is why I can- 
not bear ill-will towards t 
and those who condemned me; no, nor to anyone, because 

| without them I should not have known all that. 


In Conversation at Berneval- 


hose who caused my suffering ~~ 


XLII 


GAMES 


He neither enjoyed playing games nor was he interested 
in watching them being played. Riding was the only 
exercise he took and this only in his younger days. Des- 
pite his lack of interest in sporting activities he was sur- 
prisingly strong. On one occasion at Magdalen a party 
of boisterous fellow-students decided to rag Wilde and 
smash up his room. He gave them a much hotter recep- 
tion than they had expected and unceremoniously tossed 
the first four young gentlemen, one after anoiher, into 
the corridor. That was the end of the ragging of Wilde. 
Afterwards he invited the chastened young men into his 
study for a drink and soon they were thoroughly enjoying 
his company. 

* 


I am afraid I play no outdoor games at all, except 
dominoes...I have sometimes played dominoes outside 


French cafés, In Conversation. 
* 


On being asked if he ever went in for games at school, 
No, I never liked to kick or be kicked. 


In Conversation. 
* 


: Football is all very well as a game for rough girls, but 
it is hardly suitable for delicate boys. In Conversation. 


* 


The only possible form of exercise is to talk, not to 
walki 5 s In an Interview. 


XLIH 


EMOTIONS 


Wilde was acutely emotional and his feelings readily 
brimmed to the surface whether in laughter or in teari 
His emotions, however, were not necessarily selfishly s 
red, nor the result of his inherent exhibitionism, for jr 
sympathized with the misfortunes of others and felt thet 

_ sufferings acutely. 


This sensibility is not represented in his plays, for n 
these he was more concerned with brilliant super ficialiti 
than with harrowing reality and his characters lack any 


real depth of feeling. They are stylish puppets dancing , 


to the music of his words. 


lt must be noticed however that even in his apparently 
most trivial remarks there is usually a sting of truth whic 


gives an indication of his understanding of human natures 
for ‘home truths’ are the result of insight into the frailties 
of character, ] 


Occasionally he was pettish and revealed all the foibles 
of nature found in a person to whom fame: has come t00 
easily. Success went to his head and often he adopted 
an air of annoying arrogance which was out of keeping 
with his real nature, for beneath the surface there exist 
a deeper emotional understanding than his plays or hi$ 
bizarre facade indicated. This appreciation. of Auman 
feelings is exemplified in his two letters to the “Daily 
Chronicle”, ‘The Soul of Man Under Socialism’ The 


Ballad of Reading Gaol’, and certain portions of ‘De 
Profundis’. 


^ s. It was probably this acute sensitivity coupled 
with an insatiable desire for new sensations that upset 
mental and moral balance. 


| 


pe 


$ 
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...emotion for the sake of emotion is the aim of art, 
and emotion for the sake of action is the aim of life. 
The Critic as Artist. 
* 


It is only shallow people who require years to get rid 
of an emotion. A man who is master of himself, can end 
a sorrow as easily as he can invent a pleasure. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 
A woman's life revolves in curves of emotion. It is 
upon lines of intellect that a man's life progresses. 


An Ideal Husband. 
* 


...8 sentimentalist is simply one who desires to have the 
luxury of an emotion without paying for it. 


In Conversation. 
* 


The advantage of the emotions is that they lead us as- 
tray, and the advantage of science is that it is not emo- 
tional, The Picture of Dorian Gray. ` 


I cannot repeat an emotion. No one can, except senti- 
mentalists. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


One could never pay too high a price for any sensation, 
The Picture of Dorian Gray, 


* 


Moods don't last. It is their chief charm. 


A Woman of No Importance, 


* 
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The tears that we shed at a play are a type of the €x- 
quisite sterile emotions that it is the function of Art to 
_ awaken. We weep but we are not wounded. We grieve 
but our grief is not bitter. The Critic as Artist. 


XLIV 


TIME 


Wilde was reliably unpunctual. He once arrived late at 
a luncheon party and to his hostess, who reproved him, he 
said—‘“and how, Madam, can that little clock know what 


the great golden sun is doing?" 
+ 


When one pays a visit it is for the purpose of wasting 
other people’s time, not one’s own. An Ideal Husband. 
* 

Time is waste of money. 
Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young. 
+ 


Punctuality is the thief of time—I am not punctual my- 


self, but I do like punctuality in others. { 
In Conversation. 


* 

I would sooner lose a train by the ABC than catch it 
by Bradshaw. In Conversation. 
+ 

T am due at the club. It is the hour when we sleep 
there, In Conversation, 
* 


Everybody seems in a hurry to catch a train. This is a 
State of things which is not favourable to poetry or ro- 
mance, In Conversation (America). 


XLV 


WORK 


Wilde only worked because he needed money to spen 
his time doing nothing, but talk. He claimed that the P 
weeks he spent writing “Dorian Gray" was the lonek; 
time he spent on any of his works. He believed that wo 


was the refuge of people who had nothing better to do. 
* 


Work is the curse of the drinking classes. on 
In Conversation 
* 

It is always with the best intentions that the worst worm 
is done. The Critic as Artist: 
» 

It is mentally and mor 


ally injurious t to do any- 
thing in which he does EIUS (o SAN 


) not find pleasure, and many forms 

fe UR are quite pleasureless activities and should ar 
rded as such... Man is mad hin 

than disturbing dirt MR 


cirt. All work of that kind should b° 
done by a machine. The Soul of Man Under Socialism: 
* 


It is Very vulear to talk about one's business. Only 
people like stockbrokers do that, and then merely 2 


dinner-parties, The Importance of Being Earnest 
: ; 


I was working on the proof of one of my poems all w 
morning, and took out a comma. In the afternoon I Mis 
it back again. In -Conversatiol: 

è 
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We live in the age of the overworked, and the 

1 - > under- 
educated; the age in which people are so industrious iat 
they become absolutely stupid. The Critic as Artist. 


Industry is the root of all ugliness. 
Phrases and Philosophies jor the Use of the Young. 


A cook and a diplomatist! an excellent parallel. If I 


had a son who was a fool I'd make him one or the other. 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 


E 
* 


There is nothing exquisite about it 


Printing is so dull. I 
ation I am hoping to give ( 


at present, In my next public 
examples of something more sa 
letters shall be of a rare design; the commas will be sun- 
flowers, and the semicolons pomegranates. 

In Conversation. 


tisfying in this way. The 


* 


Cultivated leisure is the aim of man. Es 
! The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 
It is to do nothing that the elect GINDIT > 
The Critic as Artist. 
* 


. Nobody else's work gives me any suggestion. It is only 
by entire isolation from everything that one can do any 
work. Idleness gives one the mood in which to write, 
isolation the conditions. Concentration on oneself recalls - 
the new and wonderful world that one presents in the 
colour and cadence of words in movement. 

In an Interview. 
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Up to the present, man has been, to a certain extent, 
the slave of machinery, and there is something tragic in 
the fact that as soon as a man had invented a machine 
to do his work he began to starve. : 

The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 


* 


He rides in the Row at ten o'clock in the morning, goes 
to the Opera three times a week, changes his clothes at 
least five times a day, and dines out every night of Hs 
Season. You don't call that leading an idle life, do you? 

3 An Ideal Husband. 


* 


There is something tragic about the enormous number 
of young men there are in England at the present moment 
who start life with perfect profiles, and end by adopting 
Some useful profession. 

Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young- 


+ 


y, and when presented to 
Us in its most aggravated, because most continuous, form, 
Which I take to be that of rea] industry, becomes simply 
the refuge of people who have nothing whatever to do. 


The Critic as Artist. 


XLVI 


EXPERIENCE 


Wilde shows us the figure of a man hurrying through life 
feverishly tasting experiences with an insatiable appetite. 
He said, whilst at Oxford, “I want to eat of the fruit of 
all the trees in the garden of the world." In a short life 
he almost succeeded, but instead of gaining, Wilde lost by 
his experiences. 

» 


Experience is the name every one gives to their mis- 
takes. Lady Windermere's Fan, - 
* 

Personal experience is a most vicious and limited circle, 

The Decay of Lying. 
+ 


We always misunderstood ourselves and rarely under- 
stood others. Experience was of no ethical value. It was 

. merely the name men gave to their mistakes. 
1 The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


* 


Experience is a question of instinct about life. 
In Conversation. 


XLVII 


THE TRIALS 


Oscar Wilde's three trials are a notable cause bt 
and take an important place in legal history. The kirs 
Trial opened on Wednesday, 3rd A pril, 1895; the Seca 
Trial on Friday, 26th April, 1895; and the Third Trial on 
Monday, 20th May, 1895. Five days later Wilde was 
found guilty on all counts except one, and was sentence 
to two years’ hard labour. 


Oscar Wilde's duel of wits with Edward Carson, the 
greatest cross-examiner of his day showed the brilliance al 
Wilde's epigrammatic repartée. He more than held hi 
own. on literary ground but when face-to-face with the 
irrefutable truth of the allegations against him he was 


Stunned, and collapsed under the remorseless questioning 
of Carson. 


Whilst in prison Wild 


st in pr € wrote that all trials are ines 
for one’s life, just as all Sentences are sentences of death. 


* 
) Wilde was advised to Eo abroad to avoid the trial—his 
reply. "Everyone want 


$ me to go abroad. I have just 
n abroad, and now Į have come home again. One 
can’t keep going abroad, unless one is a missionary, Of» 
what comes to the same thing, a commercial traveller." 
In Conversation. 
$ 


When Wilde 


Edward Ca 
Trinitý College 


was told that he would be cross-examined 
rson (who had been a fellow-student at 
» Dublin) he replied: “No doubt he will 
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perform his task with all the added bitterness of an old 
friend." In. Conversation. 


* 
He tells me that he (Willie his brother) is defending 


me all over London. My poor dear brother could com- 
promise a steam-engine. In Conversation. 


THE FIRST TRIAL 


Wilde was questioned by Sir Edward Clarke concerning 
a blackmailer who had called at Wilde's house about à 
letter which Wilde had written to Lord Alfred Douglas. 


+ 


Sim EDWARD CLARKE: 

What happened at that interview? 
Oscar WILDE: : 

I felt that this was the man who wanted money from me. 
I said, “I suppose you have come about my beautiful letto 
to Lord Alfred Douglas. If you had not been so fool | 
às to send a copy of it to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 1 woul 
gladly have paid you a very large sum of money for the 
letter, as I consider it to be a work of art." He said, “A 
very curious construction can be put on that letter." I 
said in reply, “Art is rarely intelligible to the crimin 
classes.” He said, “A man offered me £60 for it.” 1 
take my advice you will go to that 


of mi JU Heo 
Was somewhat taken aback by my EE and | 
Said, “The man is out of town.” T Teplied “He is sure to 
come back,” and I advised him to get the £60. He then 
changed his manner a little, saying that he had not 8 
single penny and that he hag fen on many occasions 
trying to find me. I Said that I could not guarantee his 
cab expenses, but that I would i 
Sovereign. He took the money a . 5 
SR EDWARD CLARKE: d AE 


Was anything said about a sonnet? 
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OA WILDE: 

es. I said, “The letter, which is a prose poem, wi 
shortly be published in sonnet form in a delightful ee 
zine, and I will send you a copy of it." 

Sim EDWARD CLARKE: 

As a matter of fact, the letter was the basis of a F 
poem that was published in The Spirit Lamp? grum 
OSCAR WILDE: 

Yes. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE: 
. It is signed “Pierre Louys." Is that the nom de plume 


of a friend of yours? 


Oscar WILDE: 
Yes, a young French poet of great distinction, a friend 


of mine, who has lived in England. 
Sır EDWARD CLARKE: 
Did Allen then go away? 


Oscar WILDE: 

Yes, and in about five minutes Cliburn came to the 
house. I went out to him and said; *I cannot bother any 
more about this matter.” He produced the letter out of 
his pocket saying, “Allen has asked me to give it back to 
you." I did not take it immediately, but asked: Why 
does Allen give me back this letter?” He said, “Well, he 


says that you were kind to him, and there is no use trying 
to *rent'* you as you only laugh at us.” I took the letter 
and said, “J will accept it back, and you can thank Allen 
from me for all the anxiety he has shown about it." I 
hat it was extremely soiled, 


donable that better 


He said he was very sorry, R 

I gave him half a Screen for his trouble, and then said, 
Tam afraid you are leading a won " 

He said, “There is good and bad in everyone of us. I 

to ecko cae 2 Dorn philosopher and ho len dett. 


* Blackmail, 
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Later in the examination Wilde was asked what took 
place when Lord Queensberry visited his house, accom- 
panied by another man (who was a pugilist). 

Oscar WILDE: R "Y" 

At the end of June, 1894, there was an interview be- 


I said to him, “I do not allow anyone to talk 
like that to me in my house or anywhere else. I supp 
you have come to apologize for the statement you made 
about my wife and myself in letters you wrote to your 
son. I should have the right any day I chose to prose- 
cute you for writing such a letter," He said, “The letter 
was privileged, as it was written to my son.” T said, How 
dare you say such things to me about your son and me? 

He said, “You were both kicked out of the Savoy Hotel 


said, “That is a lie.” He said, "You 
rooms for him in Piccadilly.” J said, “Somebody has been 
telling you an absurd Set of lies abo : 
I have done nothing of the kind." He ‘said, “I bear you 


were thoroughly well blackmailed for a disgusting letter 
you wrote to my son.” ] said, ** i 


Pt for publication.” Ther 
T asked: “Lord Queensberry, do 9n Seriously accuse 
your son and me of improper conduct?» He said, “I do 


not say that you are it, but you look it, as it, 
which is just as bad. If I catch you and any ERES 
again in any public restaurant I will thrash you.” I said, 
"I do not know what the Queensberry rules are, but the 
Oscar Wilde rule is to shoot at sight,» I then told Lord 
Queensberry to leave my house, 


* * * 
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Cross-examined by Edward Carson. 


Mr. CARSON: 

You are of opinion, I believe, that there is no such 
thing as an immoral book? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Yes. 

Mr. Carson: 

May I take it that you think The Priest and the Acolyte 

was not immoral? 
Oscar WILDE: 
It was worse; it was badly written. 


* * * 


Later in the cross-examination he was questioned about 
an article which appeared in “The Chameleon.” 
OSCAR WILDE: 

I strongly objected to the whole story. I took no steps 
to express disapproval of The Chameleon because I think 
it would have been beneath my dignity as a man of letters 
to associate myself with an Oxford undergraduate’s pro- 
ductions. I am aware that the magazine may have been 
circulated among the undergraduates of Oxford. I do not 
believe that any book or work of art ever had any effect 
whatever on morality. 

Mr. CARSON: 

Am I right in saying that you do not consider the effect 
in creating morality or immorality? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Certainly, I do not. 

Mr. Carson: 

So far as your works are concerned, you pose as not 
being concerned about morality or immorality? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I do not know whether you use the word in any parti- 
cular sense. 

- CARSON: 
It is a favourite word of your own. 
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Oscar WILDE: Y 1 
Is it? I have no pose in this matter. In writing a play 
Or a book, I am concerned entirely with literature—that 
is, with art. I aim not at doing good or evil, but in trying 
to make a thing that will have some quality of beauty. 
Mr. Carson: A 
Listen, sir. Here is one of the “Phrases and Philos 
phies for the Use of the Young” which you contributed: 
“Wickedness is a myth invented by good people to ac- 
count for the curious attractiveness of others," You 
think that true? 
Oscar WILDE: 
I rarely think that anything I write is true. 
Mn. Carson: M 
Did you say "rarely." 
Oscar WILDE: . A 
I said “rarely.” I might have said “never” —not true iw 
the actual sense of the word, 
Mr. Carson: 
“Religions die when they are proved to be true." Is 
that true? 
Oscar WILDE: 


Yes; I hold that, It is a suggestion towards a philo- 
Sophy of the absorption of religions by science, but it i3 
too big a question to go into now. 
Mn. Carson: 

Do you think that was a safe axiom to put forward 
for the philosophy of the young? 

Oscar WILDE: 

Most stimulating. 
Mr. Carson: 

“Tf ore tells the truth, 
be found out”? 
Oscar WILDE: 

That is a pleasing Paradox, but I do not set very high 
Store on it as an axiom. 

R. CARSON: 

Is it good for the young? 


One is sure sooner or later, to 
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Oscar WILDE: 
aise is good that stimulates thought in whatever 
Mr. Carson: : 
Whether moral or immoral? 
Oscar WILDE: 

There is no such thing as morality or immorality in 
thought, There is immoral emotion. 
Mr. Carson: 

“Pleasure is the only thing one should live for?” 
Oscar WILDE: 

I think that the realization of oneself is the prime aim 
of life, and to realize oneself through pleasure is finer than 
to do so through pain. I am, on that point, entirely on 
the side of the ancients—the Greeks. It is a pagan idea. 
Mr. CARSON: -— 

“A truth ceases to be true when more than one person 
believes in it"? 

Oscar WILDE: 

Perfectly. That would be my metaphysical definition 
of truth; something so personal that the same truth could 
never be appreciated by two minds. 

Mr. CARSON: 

“The condition of perfection is idleness: the aim of 
perfection is youth"? 

Oscar WILDE: 

Oh, yes; I think so. Half of 
templation is the highest life, and so ri 
philosopher. 


Mr. Carson: 
“There is something tragic about the enormous number 


of young men there are in England at the present moment 
who start life with perfect profiles, and end by adopting 
some useful profession"? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I should think that the young have enough sense of 
humour. 


it is true. The life of con- 
ecognized by the 
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MR. Carson: A 

You think that is humorous? 

AR WILDE: > 

I think it is an amusing paradox, an amusing play o2 
words, 
Mr. Carson: 

What would anybody say would be the effect of deu 
and Philosophies taken in connection with such an a 
as The Priest and the Acolyte? 
Oscar WILDE: , 

Undoubtedly it was the idea that might be formed Ee 
made me object so strongly to the story. I saw at ‘cal, 
that maxims that were perfectly nonsensical, paradox 


. 2 ; ith it. 
or anything you like, might be read in conjunction with i 
R. CARSON: 


m 
This is in your introduction to Dorian Gray: EL 
is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. EE 
are well written, or badly written," That expresses y f 
view? d 
Oscar WILDE: 
Y view on art, yes, 
R. CARSON: 


en, I take it, that no matter how immoral a boot 

bose if it is well written, it is, in your opinion, a go 

ok? 
Oscar Wine: 

Yes, if it were well 
eauty, which is th 

ing can be capable, 
produce a sense of dis 
MR. Carson: 


' Then a well-written book putting forward perverted 
moral views may be a good book? 
Oscar Wipe: 


No work of art ever puts forward views. Views belong 
to people who are Not artists, 


R. CARSON: 
Perverted novel might be a good book? 
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Oscar WILDE: 

I don’t know what you mean by a “perverted” novel. 
Mr. CARSON: 

Then I suggest Dorian Gray as open to the interpreta- 
tion of being such a novel? 
Oscar WILDE: 

That could only be to brutes and illiterates. The views 
of Philistines on art are incalculably stupid. 
Mr. Carson: d s 

An illiterate person reading Dorian Gray might consider 
it such a novel? 


Oscar WILDE: 
The views of illiterates on art are unaccountable. I am. 


concerned only with my view of art. I don’t care tup- 
pence what other people think of it. ; 


MR. Carson: 
The majority of persons would come under your de- 


finition of Philistines and illiterates? 
OSCAR WILDE: 

I have found wonderful exceptions. i 
Mr. CARSON: 

Do you think that the majority of people live up to the 
position you are giving us? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I am afraid they are not cultivated enough. 
Mr. CARSON: 

Not cultivated enough to draw the distinction between 
a good book and a bad book? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Certainly not. 
Mr. Carson: 

` The affection and love of the artist of Dorian Gray 
might lead an ordinary individual to believe that it might 
have a certain tendency? 
Oscar WDE: 

„I have no knowledge of the views of ordinary indi- 
viduals, 
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Mr. Carson: 

You did not prevent the ordinary individual from buy- 
ing your book? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I have never discouraged him. 


* + » 


Mr. Carson read passages from “Dorian Gray." 

Mn. CansoN: y 
you mean to say that that passage describes the 

natural feeling of one man towards another? 
Oscar WILDE: 

It would be the influence produced by a beautiful per- 
sonality. \ 
Mr. Carson: 

A beautiful person? 
Oscar WILDE: ^ 

I said a “beautiful personality.” You can describe it 


as you like. Dorian Gray's was a most remarkable per- 
sonality. 


Mr. Carson: 


May I take it that you, as an artist, have. never known 
the feeling described here? xe 


Oscar WILDE: 


bar have never allowed any personality to dominate my 
rt. 


MR GAESoN 
ut let us go over it phrase b e it 
that I adored you madly.” hatao yon a o at? 
Have you ever adored a young man madly? 
Oscar WILDE: 
No, not madly; 
Mn. Carson: 


Never mind about that. 
We are at now. 
Oscar WILDE: 


I have never given adoration to anybody except myself. 


I prefer love—that is a higher form. 


Let us keep down to the level 


MOMS REPERTA 
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Mn. CARSON: 

I suppose you think that a very smart thing? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Not at all. 

Mr. Carson: 

Then you have never had that feeling? 
Oscar WILDE: 

No. The whole idea was borrowed from Shakespeare, 
I regret to say—yes, from Shakespeare's sonnets. 

Mn. CARSON: 

| believe you have written an article to show that 
Shakespeare's sonnets were suggestive of unnatural vice? 
Oscar WILDE: 

On the contrary I have written an article to show tha 
they are not.* k 
Mr. CARSON: 

“I have adored you extravagantly.” - Do you mean 
financially? 

Oscar WILDE: 
Oh, yes, financially. 
Mr. Carson: 

Do you think we are talking about finance? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I don’t know what you are talking about. 
Mr. Carson: 

Don’t you? Well, I hope I shall make myself very 
plain before I have done. “I was jealous of everyone to 
whom you spoke,” Have you ever been jealous of a 
young man? 

PAR WILDE: 
ever in my life, 
d CARSON a 

"I wanted to have you all to myself." Did you r 

have that feeling? : A CEN 


* Portrait of Mr. W. H. 
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OSCAR WILDE: , ; f 4 
No I should consider it an intense nuisance, an intens 
bore. 

Mr. Carson: 


“I grew afraid that the world would know of my 


idolatry.” Why should he grow afraid that the world 
should know of it? 
"OSCAR WILDE: 


A t 

Because there are people in the world who E 

Understand the intense devotion, affection, and acma 
tion that an artist can feel for a wonderful and beau 


: ie ich we 
personality. These are the conditions under which W 
live. I regret them. 

Mr. Carson: 


à A $ 
In another passage Dorian Gray receives a book. Wa 


the book to which you refer a moral book? 
SCAR WILDE: 


Not well written, but it 
Mr. Carson: 
Was not the 
‘Oscar WILDE: 


I decline to be cross-examined upon the work of a 
other artist. It is an impertinence and a vulgarity. 


* * * 


gave me an idea, 


book in mind of a certain tendency? 


MR. Carson: 


These unfortunate people, that have not the high eet 
Standing that you have, might put it down to somethin 
wrong? 

‘Oscar WILDE: D: 

Undoubtedly; to any point they chose. I am not co 
cerned with the ignorance of others, 


* * * 


; ian 
Mr. Carson read an extract from “The Picture of Doria 


. ist. 
Tay" concerning the conversation between the artists 
Basil Hallward, and Dorian Gray. 


ee 
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Mr. Carson: 

Does not this passage suggest a charge of unnatural 
vice? 

Oscar WILDE: 

It describes Dorian Gray as a man of very corrupt in- 
fluence, though there is no statement as to the nature of 
the influence. But as a matter of fact I do not think that 
one person influences another, nor do I think there is any 
bad influence in the world. 

Mr. Carson: 

A man never corrupts a youth? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I think not. 

Mr. CARSON: 
Nothing would corrupt him? 
Oscar WILDE: 

If you are talking of separate ages. 
‘Mr. CARSON: 

No, sir, I am talking common sense. 
Oscar WILDE: 

I do not think one person influences another. 
Mr. CARSON: 

You don't think that flattering a young man, making 
love to him, in fact, would be likely to corrupt him? 
Oscan WILDE: 

No. 

Mr. Carson then referred to a letter written by Wilde 
to Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Mn. Carson: 

Where was Lord Alfred Douglas staying when you 
wrote that letter to him? 

CAR WILDE: 

At the Savoy; and I was at Babbacombe, near Tor- 
quay. 

"dt CARSON: n 
t was a letter in answer to something he had sent 
Oscar WILDE: ` you 
Yes, a poem. 
E. 0. w.—9 
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Mr. CARSON: 1 

Why should a man of your age address a boy nearly 
twenty years younger as “My own boy?” 
Oscar WILDE: , 

I was fond of him. I have always been fond of him. 
Mr. CARSON: 

Do you adore him? 

WILDE: E 

No, but I have always liked him. I think it is a beau- 
tiful letter. It is a poem. I was not writing an ordinary 
letter. You might as well cross-examine me as to whe- 
ther King Lear or a sonnet of Shakespeare was proper. 

. CARSON: 

Apart from art, Mr. Wilde? 
Oscar WILDE: 
T cannot answer apart from art. ei 
R. CARSON: i 
Suppose a man who was not an artist had written this 
letter, would you say it was a proper letter? | 
Wine: A i 

A man who was not an artist could not have written 

that letter, 
- CARSON: 

Why? 

Oscar WILDE: } 

Because nobody but an artist could write it. He cer 
tainly could not write the language unless he were a m2» 
ge 

- CARSON: 
I can suggest, for the sake of your reputation, that bp 
is nothing very wonderful in this “red rose-leaf lips 
. yours"? 
Oscar WIDE: ! 
A great deal depends on the way it is read. y 
. CARSON: ies 
“Your slim gilt soul walks between passion and poetry. 
Is that a beautiful phrase? VTL uh 
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Oscar WILDE: 
Not as you read it, Mr. Carson. You read it very 


badly. 
* $ * 

Later in the cross-examination. 
M don. become intimate with 

id you ome intimate with a young lad 

Apios Conway at Worthing? E pamet 
Oscar WILDE: 

Yes. 
MR. CARSON: 

He sold newspapers at the kiosk on the pier? 
Oscar WILDE: 

No, I never heard that up to that time his only occu- 

tion was selling newspapers. It is the first I have 
Fera of his connection with literature. 


M + * * 


Mr. Carson questioned Wilde concerning his friend- 
ship with Charles Parker. 4 iene 
Me CARON S " a 

at was there in common between this youn ax 
and yourself? What attraction had he for D IRA 
Oscar WILDE: g 
- I delight in the society of people much youn 

myself. I like those who may be called idle "ind paie 
Y recognize no social distinctions at all of any kind; and 
to me youth, the mere fact of youth, is so wonderful that 
T would sooner talk to a young man for half an hour tha 
be—well, cross-examined in Court. a 
Mr. CARSON: 

Do I understand that even a young boy i 

` : n you might 
pick up in the street would be a pleas pani 
Oscar WILDE: Paar. Panion? 

I would talk to a street arab, with pl 
MR. CARSON: Co dg 

You would talk to a street arab? 


lOscan WILDE: i 
~ If he would talk to me. Yes, with pleasure. 
* + + 

MR. CARSON: k 

Did Atkins call you “Oscar”? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Yes. I called him “Fred”, because I always call by 
their Christian names people whom I like. People 
dislike I call something else. 
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* * * 


Mr. Carson: 
Was he intellectual? Was he an educated man? 

Oscar WILDE: e 
Culture was not his strong point. He was pa ie 

artist. Education depends on what one's standar 


Mn. Carson: leq! ed 
How much money did you give Parker? 
Oscar WILDE: 


During the time I have known him I should think £4 
or £5, 


Mn. Carson: 
Ey For what reason? 

SCAR WILDE: 

Because he was poor, and I liked him. What better 
reason could I have? 
Mn. CARSON: A 

Did you ask what his previous occupation was? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I never inquire about people’s pasts. 
Mr. Carson: 

Nor their future? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Oh, that is problematical. 
Mr. Carson: if 

Did you know that one Parker was a gentleman’s valet, 
and the other a groom? 


<a 
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Oscar WILDE: 
I did not know it, but if I had I should not have cared. 


I didn’t care tuppence what they were. I liked them, 
I have a passion to civilize the community. 
Mr. Carson: 

What enjoyment was it to you to entertain grooms 
and coachmen? 
Oscar WILDE: 

The pleasure to me was being with those who are 
young, bright, happy, careless, and free. I do not like 
the sensible and I do not like the old. 

* * * 


Mr. CARSON: 

Did Charles Parker call you “Oscar”? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Yes. I like to be called “Oscar” or “Mr. Wilde", 
Mr. CARSON: 

You had wine? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Of course. 
MR. CARSON: 

Was there plenty of champagne? 
Oscar WILDE: 

Well, I did not press wine upon them. 
Mr. CARSON: 

You did not stint them? 
Oscan WILDE: 

What gentleman would stint his guests? 


* * * 
MR. Carson: 
Do you drink champagne yourself? 
Oscar WILDE: 


Yes; iced champagne is a favourite dri 
: ink i 
strongly against my doctor’s orders. Pines 
MR. CARSON: 
Never mind your doctor's Orders, sir. 
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Oscar WILDE: 
I never do. 


. CARSON: j : 
M March or April of last year did you go one . night, 
to visit Parker at 50 Park Walk, about half-past 
at night. 

Oscar WILDE: 
No. 


- CARSON: : 
M T Walk about ten minutes walk from Tite Street? 
Oscar WILDE: 
ME don’t know, I never walk. 
- CARSON: 
I suppose when you pay visits you always take a cab? 
Oscar WILDE: 
Always. 
MR. Carson: 


And if you visited, you would leave the cab outside? 
OSCAR WILDE: 


Tf it were a good cab. 
* * * $ 
Mr. Carson questioned Wilde about his acquaintance 


with a young man Fred Atkins. 
MR. CARSON: 


You dined with him? 
Oscar WILDE: ; 
es, 
Mn. Carson: $ 
Gave him an excellent dinner? 
Oscar WILDE: 4 Á 
I never had anything else. I do everything excellently 
Mr. Carson: , : 
Did you give him plenty of wine at dinner? 
Oscar WILDE: rN 
As T have said before, anyone who dines a na pues 
is not stinted in wine. 1f you mean, did I p. y, MD 
wine I say “Nol” It’s monstrous, and I won p ve it 


a 


* * Li 
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MR. CARSON: 

I have not suggested it. 
Oscar WILDE: 

But you have suggested it before. 

* * * 

MR. CARSON: 

You know a man named Ernest Scarfe? 
Oscar WILDE: 


Yes. He was introduced to me by Taylor. He is a 
young man of about twenty, of no occupation. He had 
been in Australia at the gold-diggings. 

Mn. CARSON: È 
Did you know he was a valet and is a valet still? 
WILDE: í 

No. I have never met him in Society, though he has 
been in my society, which is more important, 
MR. CARSON: Y 

Why did you ask him to dinner? 

Oscan WILDE: 

Because I am so good-natured. It is a good action 

‘to ask to dinner those beneath one in social station. 
Cross-examination. The First Trial, 


THE SECOND TRIAL 


Mr. C. F. Gir: M À 
You are acquainted with a publication entitled The 
Chameleon? 
Oscar WILDE: 
Very well indeed, 
Mr. C. F. GILL: 


Contributors to that journal are friends of yours? 
Oscar WILDE: 


I believe that Lord Alfred Douglas was a frequent 
contributor? 


Oscar WILDE: . for 

Hardly that, I think. He wrote verses occasionally fo! 
The Chameleon, and indeed for other papers. 
Mn. C. F. Git: 


The poems in question were somewhat peculiar? 
Oscar WILDE: ie Ee 
They were certainly not mere commonplaces like 

‘much that is labelled poetry. 

Mn. C. F. GILL: M 1? 
The tone of them met with your critical approval? 
Oscar WILDE: : I left 
| it was not for me to approve or disapprove. 

that to the reviews. 


* * * 


Mn. C. F. Girr: 2 5, 
What is the “Love that dare not speak its name 
Oscar WILDE: , £x Aa 
“The Love that dare not speak its name” in this c T 
tury is such a great affection of an elder for a young 4 
Man as there was between David and Jonathan, such 5 
Plato made the very basis of his philosophy, and suc 


& ma 
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as you find in the sonnets of Michelangelo and Shakes- 
peare. ' It is that deep, spiritual affection that is as pure 
as it is perfect. It dictates and pervades great woiks 
of art like those of Shakespeare and Michelangelo, and 
those two letters of mine, such as they are. It is in this 
century misunderstood, so much misunderstood that it 
may be described as the “Love that dare not speak its 
name", and on account of it I am placed where I am 
now. It is beautiful, it is fine, it is the noblest form of 
affection. There is nothing unnatural about it. It is 
intellectual, and it repeatedly exists between an elder 
and a younger man, when the elder man has intellect, 
and the younger man has all the joy, hope and glamour 
of life before him. That it should be so the world does 
not understand. The world mocks at it and sometimes 
puts one in the pillory for it. 


* LÀ * 


Mn. C. F. GIL: 

I wish to call your attention to the style of your cor- 
* respondence with Lord Alfred Douglas? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I am ready. I am never ashamed of the style of my 
writings. 
MR. C. F. GILL: 

Do you think an ordinarily constituted being would 
address such expressions to a younger man? 
Oscar WILDE: 

I am not happily, I think, an ordinarily constituted 
being. 

* * * 

Mn. C. F. GIL: 

Not the sort of street you would usually visit in? You 
had not other friends there? 
Oscar WILDE: 

No; this was merely a bachelor’s. place. 
Mn. C. F. GLL: 

Rather a rough neighbourhood? 
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Oscar WILDE: 

That I don’t know. I know it was near the Houses 

of Parliament. 

Mr. C. F. GILL: 

i You made handsome presents to all these young fel- 
ows? 

Oscar WILDE: 

Pardon me, I differ. I gave two or three of them # 
cigarette case. Boys of that class smoke a good deal 
of cigarettes. I have a weakness for presenting my 8€ 
quaintances with cigarette cases. 

Mn. C. F. GLL: el 

Rather an expensive habit if indulged in indiscrimi- 
nately, isn’t it? 

Oscar WILDE: . 
_ Less extravagant than giving jewelled garters to ladies. 


XLVII 


PRISON ‘ 


Wilde suffered in full the barbarities and indignities of 
prison life, the solitary confinement, the plank bed, and 
the squalor. He picked oakum, turned the crank, and ` 
cleaned out his cell, with the rest. In eighteen months, 
at Wandsworth and then at Reading Gaol, he endured 
the horrors and harsh treatment, until during the last 
six months of his sentence, the Governor of Reading 
Gaol was changed and the punishment of the prisoners 
relaxed. Wilde was allowed to write and during these 
last months “De Profundis” was written in the form of 
a letter to Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Whilst in prison, Oscar Wilde wrote, that everything 
about his tragedy had been hideous and mean, and des- 
cribed how on 13th November, 1895, he was transferred 
from Wandsworth to Reading Gaol. On that day, dur- 
ing the afternoon, he had to stand on the centre platform 
of Clapham Junction in convict dress, handcuffed, for 
all the world to see. He was the object of ridicule and 
laughter, and with each train load the jeering audience 
rew. That was before they knew who he was. When 
they learned that the grotesque figure in prison garb was 
Oscar Wilde they laughed even louder. 

Wilde was visited in prison by an old friend who said 
that he did not believe a single word of the allegations 
against him, and that he believed Oscar to be the victim 
of a malicious plot. Wilde was touched by the trust and 
sympathy of his friend and burst into tears. He said 
however, that although parts of the charges were untr : 
it was a fact that his life had been full of perverse Pic 
sures, and that unless his friend accepted the full impli 
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more. 

Wilde records that this came as a terrible shock to his 
friend who was forced to accept the unpalatable truth, 
but that they were still friends, and that he had not got 
his friendship on false pretences 

Efforts were made to have Wilde’s sentence reduced 
but the appeal failed, and he served the full sentence. 
Later he was able to say that society's sending him to 
prison ranked with his father's sending him to Oxford, 
4s a turning point in his life. 


| cations of this statement they could not be friends any 


I don't think Y shall ever write again. Something is 
killed in me. I feel no desire to write—I am unconscious 
of power. Of course my first year in prison destroyed 
me body and soul. It could not be otherwise. 

Letter from Paris, August 1898- 


ave the horror of death with the still greater horrof 
g 


or living. 
) Letter to Robert Ross from Reading Gaol, 
March 10th, 1896. 


,, Even if I get out of this loathsome place I know there 
Is nothing for me but a life of a pariah, of disgrace an 
penury and contempt. 

Letter to Robert Ross from Reading Gaol, undated. 


* 


The refusal to commute my sentence has been like 2 
blow from a leaden sword. I am dazed with a dull sense 
of pain. I had fed on hope and now anguish grown 
hungry feeds her fill on me as though she had been 
Starved of her proper appetite. There are, however, 
Kinder elements in this evil prison air than were before; 


PRISON 


sympathies have been shown to me and I no longer feel 
entirely isolated from humane influences which was be- 
fore a source of terror and trouble to me, and I read 
Dante and make excerpts and notes for the pleasure of 
using a pen and ink... and I am going to take up the 
study of German. Indeed this seems to be the proper 
place for such a study. 

Letter to Robert Ross from Reading Gaol, undated. 


bd 


Prison life makes one see people and things as they - 
really are. That is why it turns one to stone. 
` “Letter to Robert Ross written from Reading Prison. 


* 


In Wandsworth Gaol: 


T could be patient for patience is a virtue. -It is not 
patience, it is apathy you want here, and apathy is a vice. 
In Conversation. 

* 


To a convict who thought the prison was haunted by 
ghosts: 

Not necessarily so. You see, prisons have no ancient 
tradition to keep up. You must go to some castle to 


see ghosts, where they are inherited along with the family 
jewels! M In Conversation. 


On the books he read in prison: 

I read Dante every day, in Italian, and all through... 
It was his Inferno above all that I read; how could I 
help liking it? Cannot you guess? Hell, we were in 
it—Hell, that was prison. In Conversation. 


* 
Note to a Warder in Reading Gaol: 


I hope to write about prison life and try to change it 
for others, but it is too terrible and ugly to make a work 
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of art of. I have suffered too much in it to write plays 
about it. Written on the inside of an envelope 
addressed to the Governor of Reading Gaol. 


Note to a Warder in Reading Gaol: 

Please find out for me the name of A.2.11., also the 
names of the children who are in for the rabbits and the 
amount of the fine. Can I pay this and get them out? 
I so I will get them out tomorrow. Please, dear friend. 
do this for me. I must get them out! Think what & 
thing for me it would be to help three little childrea. 
I would be delighted beyond words, If I can do this 
by paying the fine tell the children they are to be released 
tomorrow by a friend and ask them to be happy and 
not tell anyone. Written on odd fragment of paper. 


*» 


When I was a boy my two favourite characters were 

"cien de Rubempre and Julien Sorel. Lucien hang 
self, Julien died on the scaffold, and I died in prison. 
In Conversation. 


* 


For romantic young people the world always looks 
t at a distance; and a prison where one's allowed tO 

Order one's own dinner is not at all a bad place. 
Vera, or The Nihilists- 


* 


Prisoners are, as a class, extremely kind and sympe- 
fhetic to each other. Suffering and the community of 
Suffering makes people kind . . . In this, as in all othe 
things, philanthropists and people of that kind are as 
tray. It is not the prisoners who need reformation. Jt 
$s the prisons, Letter to Daily Chronicle. 


* 


oS ee — 
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i am not prepared to sit in the grotesque pillory they 
put me into, for all time: for the simple reason that I 
inherited from my father and my mother a name of high 
distinction in literature and art. . . . I don't defend my 
conduct, I explain it, also there are in the letter (De 
Profundis) certain passages which deal with my mental 
development in prison and the inevitable evolution of 
character and intellectual attitude toward life that hag 
taken place, and I want you, and others who still stand 
by me and have affection for me, to know exactly ip 
what mood and manner I hope to face the world. Of 
course, from one point of view I know that on the day 
of my release I shall be merely passing from one prison 
into another, and there are times when the whole world 
seems to me no larger than my cell and as full of terror 
for me. Still I believe that at the beginning God made 


a world for each separate man, and in that world, which 
is within us, one should seek to live. 


This is an extract from a letter to Robert Ro; 
from Reading Gaol, April Ist, 1897, which Wilde 
intended jo accompany the manuscript of “De 
Profundis”, and in it he gave relevant instructions 
ane Peon refused. to hand over the manu- 
A = : 

ma rh ude gave it to Ross on his release in 


I know that when plays last too lon 
My tragedy has lasted far too long; ite 
mend is ious of the fact that 

en the end does come I shall return s 


visitant to a world that does not want 


Letter to, Robert Ross written from Reading Prison, 


XLIX 


O. W. 


Oscar Wilde died on the 30th November 1900 of Dru 
bral meningitis. During his illness he suffered agoniz- 
ingly painful headaches and for long periods he was de- 
lirious and incoherent. F 

The letter included in this chapter, addressed to Robert 
Ross, is the last he sent before his death. Wilde's sense 
of humour is here exemplified, for even during his. last 
illness it did not desert him. The letter was actually dictate 
ed on his death-bed when he was too ill to write himself, 


and was written down by his friend Maurice. The sig- 
nature is in Wilde's own hand. 


During his last illness he said that he was dying, as he 
had lived, beyond his means. 


k 


My name has two “O's”, two “F's” and two “W's”. 
A name which js destined to be in everybody's mouth 
must not be too long. It comes so expensive in the ad- 
vertisements. When one is unknown, a number of Chris- 
tian names are useful, perhaps needful. As one becomes 
famous, one sheds some of them, just as a balloonist, 
when rising higher, sheds unnecessary ballast , . . All but 
two of my five names have already been thrown over- 
board. Soon I shall discard another and be known sim- 
Ply as *The Wilde" or “The Oscar". p 

In Conversation. 


rll be a poet, a writer, a dramatist, somehow or other 
PII be famous, and if not famous I'll be notorious. OF 


E 
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perhaps...T'll rest and do nothing... These things are 
on the knees of the Gods. What will be, will be. 


In Conversation at Oxford. 
* 


We watch ourselves, and the mere wonder of the spec- 
tacle enthralls us, and I am the only person in the world 
Y should like to know thoroughly, but I don't see any 
chance of it just at present. In Conversation. 


+ 


I do not write to please cliques. I write to please 

myself. In an Interview. 

+ 

. The only writers who have influenced me are Keats, 

Flaubert and Walter Pater, and before I came across them 
I had already gone more than half-way to meet them. 


In Conversation. 

* 
Praise makes me humble, but when I am abused I 

know I have touched the stars. In Conversation. 


* 


I have the simplest tastes. I am always satisfied with 
the best. In Conversation (After Prison). 
* 


It is sad. One half of the world does not believe in 
God, and the other half does not believe in me. 


In Conversation. 
LJ 


How could I have written to you during the last th 

ri 
WOnths considering that I have been in bed since Ae 
Monday? I am very ill and the doctor is making all 


inds of experiments. My throat is a limekiln : 
: m 
à furnace and my nerves a coil of angry adders, pen 
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I am apparently in much the same state as yourself. — 
aurice—you remember Maurice—has kindly come to — 
ace me and I’ve shared all my medicines with him and - 
shown him what little hospitality I can. We are both 
horrified to hear that Bosie’s suspicions of you are quite 
justified. That and your being a Protestant make you 
terribly unigue (I have told Maurice how to spell the last 
word as I am afraid that he might have used a word 
which often occurs in the Protestant bible). 4 
Alec lunched with Bosie and me one day and I lunch- 
ed alone with him another. He was most friendly and — 
Dleasant and Save me a depressing account of you. 


kind. My doctor has been trying to cure me with arse 
nic and Strychnine but without much success as I be 

came. poisoned through Mussels. So you see what am 
exacting and tragic life I have been leading. Poo » 


Soon as I get well T*]] Write you a long letter. 
he last letter from Hotel d' Alsace. 
Rue des Beaux Arts, PARIS 
Wednesday (November, 1900). 
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